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>> WITH OUR READERS 


Debt Plan Reactions 
To the Editor: New York City 

Str—Politics never actually interested me 
enough to delve into its intricacies and ques- 
tion the fundamental principles upon which 
its reactions were based. Lately, probably 
due to the state of affairs throughout the 
world and its connection with our mode of 
living, together with the interest your maga- 
zine puts into everyday happenings, I have 
given these things more of a serious thought. 

Your article on the debt plan reaction in 
the issue of July 8 wishes to emphasize the 
fact that this master stroke has been merely 
a preventative measure. It means Germany’s 
salvation, indirectly saving billions of Ameri- 
ean dollars invested in that country. The loss 
to the treasury will be of such extent as to 
put a greater burden on the small taxpayer 
again to make up for the loss. 

Why must the majority of us bear the 
burden when it is the minority, capitalistic 
class whose foreign investments are threatened 
in Germany? Why shouldn’t these _ invest- 
ments be taxed somehow to make up these 
$240,000,000 or that part of it which will not 
be taken care of by the increased tax receipts 
due to the increased amount of business, to 
cover the shortage? . 

It seems to me that your magazine would 
give some kind of hint to that effect and not 
pass over the matter in such a flippant and 
casual manner. By quoting such sentences 
as you have done at the end of the article, 
such words of “infinite wisdom’’ which have 
come from those ‘“super-intelligent’’ minds, 
you are not in any way bettering the results. 
Your point of view can be obtained from other 
periodicals as well, but original means of 
solving the prcblem would be appreciated 
more by your readers. 

IstDORE TEPPER. 


Wage Cuts Will Help 
To the Editor: Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir—With unemployment and _ flattened 
pocketbooks, wages must come down so that 
all goods, not just some here and there, may 
be sold for less, for attractive prices that will 
encourage us to purchase because we can 
afford it. Shoes made with three-day-a-week 
labor at 1929 wages cost the purchaser too 
much. Give the factory hand six days work 
every week and give him half time wages for 
the last three days and then those shoes can 
be sold for less and the factory hand will 
have more money at the end of the week with 
which to buy other products than shoes. 
Again, do not raise freight rates, but lower 
them and lower the wages of the railroad em- 
ployees and then at least one line of distribu- 
tion will cost less and the shoes can have a 
further cut in price when they reach the 
Pacific Coast from New England. It sounds 
very fine indeed to voice a continued high 
wage. What does the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation say about it? Are the com- 
petitors keeping up the wages? You can’t long 
defeat the law of supply and demand. You 
can’t sell oranges at ten cents per when 
oranges are a glut on the markets. Let us 
endeavor to correlate all activities and values 
and then we can begin to function normally 
and to build again. Let United States Steel, 
which is good to its employees, cut their wages 
per hour, give them more hours of work, and 
sell steel rails at an attractive price. This is 
part of the wholesome answer and all that 
the United States Steel Corporation needs to 
promise is that when its operations reach sixty 
or sixty-five per cent capacity, it will 
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Next Week 


The Gadfly in the Senate 
By Louis Cochran 


A portrait of Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, whose wit and satire flay the Republicans 
and who looms as a Democratic Vice Presi- 


dential possibility, 
Christian Culture, R. F. D. 


By R. W. Baggott and Philip McKee 
The story of the waning Chautauqua and its 
influence on rural cultural life, which the 


authors say is nil. 


All Quiet on the Rapidan 
By John S. Gregory 


President Hoover and the White House corre- 


spondents are engaged in a tug-of-war about 
what is news, the White House contending that 
when a dog bites a Marine it isn’t news. 
A story of the controversy, by a newspaperman. 


What More Do Women Want? 


By Creighton Peet 

They dominate all our sales efforts, control our 
book, play and movie production, set the styles 
in motor cars—what more do they want? An 





answer to Emily Newell Blair’s ‘“Discouraged 


Feminists.” 
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begin to raise the wage scale as it can. There 
must be community of interest and the tre- 
mendous bonuses should cease to be donated to 
the undeserving, and when such earnings are 
made all who took part in producing them 
should have a share. This is a part of the 
wholesome, necessitous reaction. 

Since this condition of depression is world 
wide, then the whole world must be con- 
sidered. Ten per cent of our production in 
this country is velvet for us and should go 
abroad. We do not need the goods here. If 
this ten per cent could go, our returns from 
it would far exceed such interest and debt 
payments as we are collecting. Independently 
of the fact that such drains are staggering 
some of the countries of Europe and gaining 
us their ill-will, the payment of their sums 
to us is disrupting trade and paralyzing com- 
merce. Wipe the slate clean and begin anew. 
We suffered least of all from the Great War. 
Indeed, until these past two years, the effects 
of the war upon our collective and individual 
wealth and standing was to push us to the 
front and in advance of all other nations in 
wealth and prestige. 

Last, but not least, gradually but definitely 
reduce the tariff wall and make it easier and 
desirable that the products of each country 
should more and more readily and cheaply go 
to those other countries that need these goods 
and cannot produce them either at all or at 
least as cheaply and as well. 

ALFRED S. MATTSON. 


A Stale Chestnut 
To the Editor: New York City 

Sir—It is pretty saddening to see the Our- 
LooK fall for as stale a chestnut as Dr 
Clendening’s bit in your new number. This 
yarn is a mossy affair in the Middle West 
when a lot of Babbitts collect and tell how 
they got Bud and Bill through college ‘‘with- 
out it costin’ me a goddam cent."” Yes, the 
whole yarn is there, with the whiskey and the 
drunken preacher's son and “the whale of a 
good time.” I heard it first along about 1910 
Don’t fall for the Kansas loudmouths quite so 
easily. 

YALE MEDICAL ScHoou ’13. 


After the Brawl 
To the Editor: 

Sir—The advertisement of that 
medical discovery, Pix-Up, which probably has 
no more merit than a can of raw tomatoes, 
seems to have shocked the gentlewomun of 
Massackusetts. But why the horror and dis- 
gust at a remedy when the sacred Eighteenth 
Amendment does not prohibit the cause? 

Perhaps Miss Galligan is unaware that the 
Constitution does not prohibit drinking (said 
to cause hangovers). But surely she must 
know that when the bill was proposed in Con- 
gress to make the drinker (purchaser) equally 
guilty with the bootlegger, the dry forces 
fought like the furies against such a measure. 

Can it be that that august lobby is in 
league with the powers of darkness? I 
shouldn’t be surprised. 


Lexington, Ky. 
golden 


T. Y. Dorwart. 


A Hearty Laugh 
To the Editor: 

Smr—To read the OutTLooK is to laugh: 
Ha-Ha-Ha, He-He-He—whoops! 

It has taken me this long to get my breath. 
Where did you get Eudora and her “Drink- 
ing Mothers’? From the Bowery? or Cherry 
Street? Replenish your editorial staff again 
—try Mott Street or resurrect something 
from the old Five Points. It’s* great to be 
independent. 


Bloomington, Ill. 


JOHN MPNTOR. 
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b> Trend of the Week «< 


>> No Honest Wets 


ISS MAY MACKEN, an up- 

and-coming lecturer of the 

Pennsylvania W.C.T.U., has 
divided the opponents of prohibition 
into four groups; all-inclusive, hard 
and fast ones. She has done this 
under the approving eye of that dry 
warhorse, Mrs. Ella A. Boole. Striking- 
ly ridiculous though the classification is, 
we offer it as evidence of the extent to 
which some drys are going in an effort 
to hold their fast-slipping support. Miss 
Macken’s four groups of prohibition op- 
ponents are, as summarized by the New 
York Times: 

1. Those “who oppose it because they 
have a financial reason for so doing’”’— 
does she put President Hibben of 
Princeton into that group? 

2. Those “who like liquor”—would 
she say that Senator Morrow is one of 
that ilk? 

3. The “corrupt politician”—can she 
be referring to Governor Ritchie? 

4. The person prominent in society or 
church who is “indifferent to public af- 
fairs and to great reforms”—not Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, another hardy wet? 

The point to be made here is that our 
four typical wets do not fit into the 
W.C.T.U. classification any more than 
thousands of other wets. Why? Simply 
because Miss Macken has made no room 
for those who honestly oppose prohibi- 
tiqn on account of its failure, its hypoc- 
risy and its sham. 


>> Unpatriotic Ones 


Tue Macken Inciwwent was not the 
only July one in which the W.C.T.U. 
played the clown. On the Fourth its 
Santa Barbara, California, clan was 


stirred to frenzy when a float sponsored 
by the Crusaders, an organization oppos- 
ing prohibition, was not only admitted to 
the town’s street pageant but therein 
awarded the silver loving cup. The float, 
judging from the pictures, was dignified 
and restrained, subtly topped by a quo- 
tation from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Yet after its victory, resolu- 
tions became the order of the day and 
were so for a week. 

It was a terrible thing, said Mrs. Ruth 
Reynolds, president of the Santa Bar- 
bara county W.C.T.U., “a_ sacrilege 
against the flag, the Bible and the Con- 
stitution.” The cup should be taken 
back, she said, and awarded to the sec- 
ond best float. Such “unpatriotic dis- 
plays” should be barred from future 
pageants. Thus the W.C.T.U. mem- 
bers and their kind protested to the city 
council and approved the action of Pasa- 
dena, which admitted a Crusader float 
but forbade it to carry inscriptions such 
as carried at Santa Barbara. It has be- 
come a crime to display the Declaration 
of Independence on the Fourth of July. 


b& Wickersham Report, No. 5 


For tHose sickened at the thought of 
Mooney and Billings held in jail be- 
cause of California politics and prej- 
udices, the Wickersham commission’s 
entry into the case is an encouraging de- 
velopment. As every one knows and has 
known for years, the California authori- 
ties are not to be moved merely by evi- 
dence showing that these two men are 
victims of a frame-up. The sole hope lies 
in securing Federal action which would 
influence California; hence any move 
keeping the issue alive nationally is al- 
together welcome. That is what the 
Wickersham commission has done in the 


Mooney-Billings section of its report on 
criminal procedure. The commission, it 
is true, says nothing which has not been 
said before, but valuable publicity re- 
sults from its review of the case. It is 
something indeed for the commission to 
declare that the Mooney-Billings affair 
“is shocking to one’s sense of justice.” 

This is far from enough. The Wicker- 
sham commission points at a flagrant de- 
nial of justice but does not lift a hand 
to remedy the situation. It is the same 
old story of the Wickersham report on 
prohibition which found the dry laws all 
wrong but had not the courage to recom- 
mend their revision. There we had the 
Wickershammers capping wet findings 
with dry recommendations out of def- 
erence to the dust-dry President 
Hoover. Here we have the Wickersham- 
mers making no recommendation at all, 
though one to the effect that the Presi- 
dent initiate special Federal investiga- 
tion into the Mooney-Billings situation 
would have squared nicely’with the com- 
mission’s own findings. Whether the 
commissioners realize it or not, the 
Mooney-Billings case has become one 
of practical politics. A recommendation 
for a special investigation would have 
been highly embarrassing to Mr. 
Hoover, who leans heavily upon Cali- 
fornia. The commissioners, as they have 
demonstrated before, lean heavily on 
Mr. Hoover. 


>> Prohibition and Vice 


KILL THE SALOON, they said, and you 
deal a death blow to commercialized 
vice. Such was an argument, before pro- 
hibition, which seemed incontrovertible. 
Many saloons harbored prostitution. At 
one time in New York, when the notori- 
out Raines Law hotels were in existence, 
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the saloon was its most fertile field. 
Organized efforts were made to clean up 
the situation, often by the saloon keep- 
ers’ organization, but the progress was 
not swift. 

Then the saloon was killed. During a 
period of reorganization, while the illic- 
it liquor trade was getting under way, 
it seemed as though the desired consum- 
mation had been achieved. The curve of 
vice dropped. Many intelligent men and 
women must have felt, with justice, that 
this alone was reason enough for pro- 
hibition. Then came the speakeasy, 
which flourished and increased in large 
centers of population. Several years ago 
the Committee of Fourteen, created to 
fight vice in New York, punctured the 
dream. Prostitution was increasing, it 
reported. The speakeasy was respons- 
ible. 

Its twenty-sixth annual report, now 
made public, tells the same story. Vice 
in New York is a more serious problem 
than for a decade and a half. In other 
words, it is worse than in the days before 
the noble experiment. Disorderly houses 
are springing into existence again. Girls 
are recruited through vicious dance halls. 
The so-called “hostesses” at speakeasy- 
night clubs are often prostitutes. The 
reason, of course, is that these places 
are already illegal and so are unterrified 
by possible police action. If bribery will 
buy protection for liquor selling, it will 
buy protection for prostitution. 

Pulpits will continue to sound with 
praise of Volsteadism, however. The 
clergymen who still favor prohibition 
cannot claim that the Committee of 
Fourteen is in the pay of the liquor 


interests, that it is owned by the brewers. 
Its respectability is too well established 
for that. Their only course, perhaps, is 
to avoid reading the newspapers in 
which its reports have appeared. 


be Quarrel Over Yorktown 


ANOTHER TEMPEST in a teapot has been 
created by the advice of the State De- 
partment that reference to Lord Corn- 
wallis and his Redcoats be omitted from 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission’s pageant at Yorktown this 
October. In preparing to honor Wash- 
ington at Yorktown the commission 
planned to picture a good bit of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, probably con- 
scious of the fact that the surrender was 
what put Yorktown into the history 
books, that without it Washington might 
have had no head and the country no 
father. However that may be, the State 
Department put a heavy foot down on 
the commission’s pageant, for fear, it 
said, “of wounding the sensibilities of 
a nation that has long ceased to bear the 
least resentment on account of that 
famous surrender.” In plain language, 
then, go on down to Yorktown but don’t 
breathe a word about the surrender, a 
subtle distinction which couldn’t be ap- 
preciated by some fiery congressmen and 
at least one commissioner. 

There is little reason to believe that 
it will be appreciated by the British. If 
anything, the State Department’s advice 
is more likely to insult their intelligence 
than any mere pageant is to wound their 
pride. Further, it is doubtful thct the 
British are to be offended at all by por- 
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trayal of the surrender since the Revolu- 
tion probably brought them more gain 
than loss, in the long run proving a val- 
uable lesson on how to hold their other 
colonies. All of which is beside the 
point, which is that official Washington 
has turned over a brand new leaf in in- 
ternational etiquette. Why, no longer 
ago than last October President Hoover 
himself was lending hand and vocabu- 
lary to the celebration of the battle of 
Kings Mountain. It was there, in South 
Carolina, that a Cornwallis lieutenant 
was so decisively defeated that the 
Yorktown surrender was effected before 
the close of the following year. Did Mr. 
Hoover gloss over all that? On the con- 
trary, he called the British operations “a 
dangerous invasion well designed to 
dismember and separate the united 
colonies.” 


>> Roosevelt's Health 


On Aprit 29, 1931, three specialists 
examined Governor Roosevelt of New 
York to determine whether he was 
physically fit for the Presi@ency. Those 
who have observed the Governor with- 
in the past year, noticing his vigor and 
ruddy complexion, will not be surprised 
to hear that the verdict was in the aftirm- 
ative. Indeed, if they are realists, they 
will appreciate that no verdict would 
have been made public had not Roose- 
velt conquered, to a large extent, the 
after-effects of infantile paralysis. 
“We... . believe,” said the physi- 
cians, “that his health and powers of en- 
durance are such as to allow him to meet 
any demand of private and public life.” 
The examination, given by Doctors 
Samuel W. Lambert, Russell A. Hibbs 
and Foster Kennedy of New York, is de- 
scribed in an article by Earle Looker 
in the July 25 issue of Liberty, the mag- 
azine now owned by that apostle of 
health, Bernarr Macfadden. Mr. Looker 
challenged the Governor of New York to 
submit to the test, and described him- 
self as “a Republican and... an ardent 
admirer of the aggressively strenuous 
tradition of the Roosevelt name.” He 
warned that propaganda would be set in 
motion to prove that Governor Roose- 
velt was unable to stand the strain ‘of 
the Presidency. The purpose, Mr. 
Looker added, was to weaken him among 
the voters. The Governor then author- 
ized the examination. 
Satisfaction that any 
doubts on this subject are removed will 
be unanimous. The public, Democratic 
or Republican, wet or dry, has warmly 
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admired Governor Roosevelt’s coura- 
geous fight for health. Greater interest, 
since this question has virtually been 





FIT AS A FIDDLE 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 


conceded, will attach to Mr. Looker’s 
revelation that as far back as February, 
1931, Governor Roosevelt was viewing 
himself as a _ possible Democratic 
nominee in 1932. He has, after the 
immemorial and foolish custom of poli- 
ticians, attempted to give the impres- 
sion that he does not seek the honor, 
that he makes no move toward obtain- 
ing the nomination. While arrangements 
were made for the visit of the doctors, 
however, Governor Roosevelt was asked 
whether he desired to be President. This 
time his answer was somewhat less 
vague. He had not wanted to be Gov- 
ernor of New York, he said; he had ac- 
cepted “in order to accept an oppor- 
tunity for service.” 

“T feel the same way about the Presi- 
dency,” Roosevelt added. “That’s all 
there is to it.” 


ep Birth Control 


LirtLE BY LITTLE, progress is made 
against superstition and ignorance. Now 
it is Judge Woolsey of the Federal Court 
in New York, ruling that Contraception, 
another book by Dr. Marie C. Stopes, is 
not indecent. The study may be admitted 
under the customs regulations because, 
Judge Woolsey says, it is “a scientific 
book written with obvious seriousness 
and great decency,” one “primarily for 
the medical profession.” It was_ this 
same Judge Woolsey who, three months 
ago, declined to bar Dr. Stopes’ Mar- 
ried Love. 

This is progress, though not radical 
progress. The decisions will be applaud- 
ed by those who do not share the tradi- 
tional American timidity on sex. Credit 


must go, in the first instance, to Senator 
Cutting of New Mexico, whose fight in 
Congress resulted in a more liberal tariff 
law relating to the importation of books. 
It should also go to the National Council 
on Freedom from Censorship, which suc- 
cessfully opposed federal efforts to con- 
fiscate Contraception. It is incorrect, 
however, to assume that the decision re- 
lates to circulation of information on 
birth control. Apparently Married Love 
will circulate freely. It has been de- 
clared free of taint under the statutes 
applying to indecency. The other book 
is also purged of indecency, but it still 
faces the strict provisions of the law 
against dissemination of birth control in- 
formation. It will almost certainly be 
barred from the mails. Its transmission 
by express is, at the moment, possible 
but a court decision on this point may 
be expected. 

Meanwhile, another appeal for liberal 
birth control information has been pub- 
lished, in American Medicine, by Dr. 
Abraham J. Rongy, chairman of a New 
York committee on health education. He 
believes this should be a main objective 
of the medical profession. Its use would 
save untold misery and disease. As it is, 
Dr. Rongy estimates that 1,000,000 
criminal operations are performed an- 
nually in the United States and that 
about $100,000,000 is paid by the Amer- 
ican women for this “service’’ at the 
hands of the medical profession. There 
is, of course, a link between this and the 
laws against the spread of contraceptive 
agencies, laws which he calls “barbarous 
and absurd,” offensive to “enlightened 
public opinion.” But the doctors have 
heard all this before; they do not seem 
to be deeply moved. 


PH Answer Yes or No 


Q. I show you, Emperor Haile Sel- 
assie, the bill for your coronation. I ask 
you to state to the committee whether 
this enormous expenditure was justified 
during a period when, although con- 
ditions are fundamentally sound, there 
is widespread unemployment and suffer- 
ing. 

, oe) ee ee ee 

Q. We'll take that up later. I now 
show you an expense account filed by 
Colonel Hubert Julian of New York, 
your personal aviator. I ask whether you 
authorized this account at a time when 
the world economic situation has blight- 
ed, although only temporarily, the pros- 
perity of our fair country? 

Ae Well. «C8 a0 + FOU 868400 
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Q. Is it or is it not true, Conquering 
Lion of Judah, that you favor prohibi- 
tion, the Farm Board, a debt moratorium 
and a tariff for revenue only? 

As Web x. 8s. YOURMGc<. 

This conversation, imaginary but not 
fantastic, is suggested by word from 
Abyssinia that Emperor Haile Selassie 
is to grant constitutional government to 
his subjects. The “Conquering Lion of 
Judah,” as the Emperor is called, an- 
nounced last week that a two-chamber 
parliament and responsible ministers 
will be established and will carry out 
the will of the people. It is true that the 
throne will descend to the Lion’s oldest 
offspring and that he will have a degree 
of control over elections to parliament. 
Nevertheless, this is a step toward 
democracy, and Emperor Haile Selassie 
may know a day of bitter regret. 

A degree of personal danger, no 
doubt, attends the job of absolute mon- 
arch, but it must be a lot of fun. A con- 
stitutional constantly 
plagued by politics. Soon timidity will 
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MAY THE PEOPLE RULE 
His Majesty, Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Abyssinia 
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creep into the stout heart of the Con- 
quering Lion. Soon parliamentary com- 
mittees of investigation will have him on 
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the witness stand and will question his 
every act. He will have to go to church, 
whether he likes it or not. He will be 
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INNOCENCE 
Jack Diamond beats the rap again 


required to wear conservative clothes, to 
mingle only in the best circles. He will 
have to ask himself, before doing or say- 
ing anything: “How would this look in 
headlines?” To continue: 

Q. Now, Emperor, please tell us 
whether your title, the Conquering Lion 
of Judah, is really justifiable? 

BE bt BE oo 

Q. Answer Yes or No. 

A. No. 


pb A pple-Knocker Jurors 


Jack Diamonp, called “Legs” because 
of his one-time agility in escaping after 
stealing packages from trucks, was de- 
clared innocent of the charges against 
him by a jury of farmers and small- 
town merchants at Troy, New York. He 
had not, said the jury, tortured one 
Grover Parks in an attempt to extort 
information regarding a competing still. 
He had, concluded the jury, been at Al- 
bany when the incident occurred. So 
“Legs” was acquitted, and the crowd of 
rural sightseers who had invaded the 
court room cheered another American 
celebrity. 

The Diamond case was not particular- 
ly important. “Legs” is totally unim- 
portant, as a criminal, as a racketeer, as 
a figure in the underworld. He has been 
notoriously unsuccessful. His chief claim 
to fame seems to be an amazing con- 
stitution, which has withstood several at- 
tempted assassinations. If neither skill- 
ful nor powerful, Diamond is, at least, 
the most perforated of all gangsters. 

Why was he turned loose? At the mo- 


ment, the authorities are investigating 
rumors that the witnesses who testified 
regarding his alibi perjured themselves. 
Certainly the defense evidence was 
flimsy in the extreme. The significance 
of the case rests on_ refutation 
of the theory that rural jurors, hard 
men and unsentimental, would make 
short work of the city slicker. This, long 
before the Diamond trial, had been part 
of the American credo. “Legs” believed 
it; he was decidedly nervous over the 
probability of a conviction. The public 
believed it; when “Legs” first aeserted 
New York because it was getting too un- 
comfortable and transferred his activi- 
ties to the region of the Catskills, it was 
said that he had made a serious tactical 
mistake. 

But country jurors are evidently 
identical with city jurors. “Legs” ‘‘beat 
the rap” again. A discouraged prosecu- 
tor is wondering whether other indict- 
ments, leading out of the same case, will 
stand up any better. 


be The Second Week 


Now FOR THE SECOND WEEK following 
the Franco-American war-debt accord. 
The first emphasized the fact that 
President Hoover’s moratorium plan 
was by no means enough to save Ger- 
many from financial chaos. Conditions 
in Germany went from bad to worse; 
the German banks were materially 
weakened, the confidence of the German 
people was lowered, that of foreign in- 
vestors almost lost. Germany was never 
in such need of credit from abroad, 
never so far from getting as much as 
she needed. 

As far as Germany’s interna] situa- 
tion was concerned, the second week 
brought no improvement over the first. 
It did bring attempts to patch up the 
emergency. It opened with three con- 
ferences in prospect—the July 17 meet- 
ing in Paris of the Young plan signa- 
tories intent on settling questions raised 
but not settled in the Franco-American 
agreement; the July 18 and 19 meeting 
in Paris of the German and French 
Premiers, and the conference of the 
major European powers which began in 
London on July 20. The Young plan 
signatories met and immediately ad- 
journed, with the view of another ses- 
sion following the London conference. 
The Franco-German conference was 
held but no agreement was reached as 
to how Germany could provide the 
political guarantees demanded — by 
France in return for financial assistance. 
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Presumably these guarantees include, 
among other things, the abandonment 
by Germany of the Austrian customs 
union project and a pledge to keep 
hands off the Polish boundaries, which 
Germany desires to change. 

Meanwhile, President Hoover had an- 
nounced that the United States would 
attend the conference at London and had 
instructed Secretary Stimson and 
Mellon to proceed thereto. Mr. Hoover 
said that American attendance was 
based on the “understanding that the 
conference is limited to questions of 
the present emergency.” Even _ so 
limited, the conference, in session at 
this writing, faces Gargantuan tasks. 
Whatever may be done at London, the 
second week did not provide Germany 
with credit or definite plans for securing 
the credit. 


b&A Door Closed 


On NovemBer 30, 1921, Edward L. 
Doheny transmitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall $100,000 in 
cash. When Doheny was brought to 
trial, the jury ruled that he had not 
bribed Fall in return for the Elk Hills 
naval oil reserve lease in southern 
California. But Fall, said another jury, 
had accepted the bribe and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, he was sentenced to a 
year in the penitentiary and a fine of 
$100,000. Such are the mysteries of the 
law, or the jury system. Such are its 
delays; almost a decade has passed since 

















The Boston Herald 
“Gimme!” 


the “little black bag” of horrid memory 
passed from Doheny’s son, now dead, to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
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At last, Fall is in jail. He is an old 
man, apparently in bad health. Since he 
accepted the $100,000, which was or 
was not a bribe, the President who was 
his friend has died, Mr. Coolidge has 
been elected to the Presidency in his 
own right and has retired. In addition, 
Mr. Hughes has become Chief Justice 
of the United States and Mr. Hoover, 
who also sat at the Cabinet table, is 
in the White House. “I never dreamed,” 
wrote Fall, in a series for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance as_ he 
prepared to go to jail, “that ten years 
later one of those former cabinet mem- 
bers [ Mr. Hoover, at the Harding tomb 
dedication] would have _ indirectly 
hinted . . . . that several of Harding’s 
friends—by inference . . 


closest ‘ 
‘betrayed’ Harding’s 


myself — had 
at oa ” 

Doheny did not go to jail. Harry F. 
Sinclair did; for six months on a 
technicality. The doors of the peniten- 
tiary which clanged behind Fall at, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, marked the end, 
perhaps, of the story of oil, of the 
leases which, said the Supreme Court, 
were “shot through with fraud and cor- 
ruption.” The papers of Warren Hard- 
ing, once deposited in the Library of 
Congress, have been burned. Fall is the 
only major figure to be punished. 

Even when they are aroused, the 
American people have small capacity 
for vengeance, and, after ten years, they 
are not greatly interested in Fall. They 
were not in the least aroused over the 
oil scandals. It is a case which historians 
of the future, seeking truth from the 
sparse evidence which remains, will 
ponder. If anything, it proves only that 
Americans condone corruption in high 
places. They overwhelmingly retained 
in power the party which had been re- 
sponsible. 


b& Delay in Navy Building 


For montus it has been apparent that 
the United States was not building its 
navy up to the limits allowed in the 
London treaty ratified by the Senate on 
July 21, 1930. The first anniversary of 
this ratification found that, while the 
United States was not building its quota, 
Great Britain and Japan—to say noth- 
ing of France and Italy—were going 





ahead with theirs. During the year, it 
seems, we did not.authorize the construc- 
tion of even one ship of the types covered 
in the treaty; at the present we are 
constructing eleven ships and contract- 
ing for the construction of eleven more, 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Conditions governing the Remarkable Remarks contest will be found on Page 416. 


After eleven years in the House of 
Representatives I am prepared to state 
emphatically that the so-called Legion 
lobby is a myth and that its influence is 
infinitesimal. — REPRESENTATIVE HAMIL- 
TON FISH, JR. 


In the old days a faithful public ser- 
vant was pensioned on half pay at the 
age of 70. Now the boys retire at 35 with 
everybody’s pay.—“BuGs” BAER. 





One year at Harvard destroyed my 
mind, which up to that time had been a 
source of pride to my parents, though 
not much use to me.—OGDEN NASH. 


Kissing is the result of two sets of 
emotional cellular vibrations which at- 
tract each other and become harmoni- 
ously merged into a rich chord of con- 
tact.—Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 


Our romance will last forever and 
ever and even longer.—RUDY VALLEE. 


We intend to have children.—Mrs. 
Rupy VALLEE. 


Romance and adventure! A business 
man lives it from morning till night.— 
MERLE THORPE. 


Being a woman has always been the 
most arduous profession that any human 
being could follow .... To be a man is 
a simple proposition. It requires no par- 
ticular gift nor talent nor special tech- 
nique. He has only to be as nature made 
him, and if nature didn’t turn out a job 
that was anything to brag about it 
doesn’t matter. He is still a man.— 
DoroTuy DIx. 


There are many days when I would 
gladly exchange places with my laun- 
dress.—Mary ROBERTS RINEHART. 


The most delightful association with 
people comes when you use the river for 
the morning face wash and the woods 
for a living room.—RUTH BRYAN OWEN. 


E. H. Frost, Pippin Hill, Route 5, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., $5 prize. 


W. F. Crawl, 723 S. Fairfax St., 
Alexandria, Va., $2 prize. 


Miss Imogene G. Genguagel, 3945 
Bryant Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn., $2 
prize. 


Ray W. Frohman, 1181 West 36th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., $2 prize. 


F. M. Wagner, 3901 N. Richmond St., 
Chicago, Ill., $2 prize. 


C. M. Littlejohn, 2523 Juneau St., 
Seattle, Wash., $2 prize. 

Millard F. Bowen, 117 Tennessee Ave., 
Washington, D.C., $2 prize. 


Tena Herndon, Hugo, Oklahoma, $2 
prize. 


Mrs. S. Hugh Brown, Box 246, 


Crockett, Texas, $2 prize. 


Mrs. Nettie Stiver, Ingomar, Ohio, $2 
prize. 





but these are all part of pre-treaty pro- 
grams. 

The big-navy men can be depended 
upon to put these facts to use this fall 
in attempts to secure generous appro- 
priations from Congress. Yet two factors 
will stand in their way. There is, first 
of all, the conflict, as far as Congress 
and the public are concerned, between 
construction of war vessels and partici- 
pation in disarmament conferences. 
Many people are quite unable to square 
the one with the other, probably because 
they confuse disarmament with limita- 


tion. Yet so far as this conflict exists, it 
is the creation of the big-navy men who 
pushed themselves into control of the 
conferences. Had these men allowed 
control to have gone, as properly, to the 
diplomats there would be less distrust 
of their efforts today. Then, there is the 
depression. Naval experts have estim- 
ated that the cost of building up to the 
treaty is nearly $1,000,000,000, an im- 
possible sum for hard times. It is doubly 
so now that Mr. Hoover is pushing plans 
for another “disarmament” conference 
while building up the theory that hard 
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times are really the result of world-wide 
arms expenditures. 

Everything considered, the navy lob- 
byists may get but a small part of what 
they want. Probably their strongest ar- 
gument is that, since Japan is building 
to her treaty limit, it is necessary for 
us to build to ours in order to be able 
to defend the country against Japan. 
That was the fundamental philosophy 
expressed in the London conference, yet, 
with all the technical wranglings, its 
validity is yet to be proved. The editors 
of the OurLook are convinced that the 
strength of the American navy should 
be such that it would be as dangerous 
for the United States to attack another 
major power as for another power to 
attack us. 


be The Cry of the West 


Two magor Facts lie beneath the welter 
of farm news. The first and least novel 
is that the farm aid movement will be 
revived when Congress convenes in De- 
cember. This would seem probable mere- 
ly from the number of wheat farmers, 
their power at mid-western polls and 
their despair at the price of wheat, now 
in the fifty cent level, with the farmer 
often getting but half of that. It seems 
fairly certain now that a project in- 
volving a moratorium on private and 
governmental loans to the farmers is be- 
ing fashioned by Senator Capper of 
Kansas and Vice-President Curtis who, 
incidentally, is undecided whether 1932 
will find him seeking reélection or an- 
other Kansas senatorship. The Capper- 
Curtis project is generously supported 
in the Kansas environment but a little 





International 


wrangling may shunt it toward a deben- 
ture. In any case the general movement 
for the farmer has gained enough head- 
way to carry on into Congress. For in- 
stance, The Kansas City Star, once a 
great Hoover journal, now maintains 
that, “if the United States can relieve 
Germany of $250,000,000 in debts for 
a year, the government can afford to pay 
$60,000,000 to hold back its wheat.” 
Although this doctrine is admittedly 
Administration circles, 
nevertheless it is spreading quickly 
through the West. 

The second fact, the fairly novel one, 
lies in the impossibility of keeping the 
farm aid movement from injuring the 
Administration at Washington. Every 
SOS for the farmer emphasizes the 
failure of the Farm Board, the Admin- 
istration’s $500,000,000 pet. A bow to 
the farmers now means a direct slap at 
the Farm Board, hence an indirect one 
at the Administration. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Hoover, some of the Republican 
Senators and Representatives who find 
it politically wise to curtsey to the farm- 
ers are the very ones who gloat over a 
chance to slap at him. Needless to say, 
the two Houses have many Democrats 
who will gladly bedevil Mr. Hoover even 
if they are not personally dependent 
upon the farm vote. 

Yet who is there to say that the turn- 
ing of the farmers against Mr.. Hoover 
now, and while Congress sits, will result 
in their voting against him in 1932? Cer- 
tainly not any one who recalls the 
aroused farmers of 1928. There they 
were at Kansas City, parading up and 
down the Republican convention hall, 
chanting “We won't vote for Hoover.” 


despised in 





THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS 
Vice-President Charles Curtis and Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 
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Four months later, they voted him to 
victory in every farm belt state. 


ee The Answer 


PresipENT Hoover himself is not con- 
vinced that the farm revolt will amount 
to as little in 1932 as it did in 1928. In 
fact, he’s worried about it. On July 18 he 
sent a telegram to Senator Capper, a 
telegram which entirely ignored the 
Capper-Curtis plan for a moratorium on 
American farm debts but generously 
praised the Hoover plan for a mora- 
torium on European war debts. It was 
the Hoover answer to the farm belt’s 
demand that he take care of the home 
folks as he had Germany. In it Mr. 
Hoover said that the plight of the wheat 
farmer was due in considerable part to 
the crisis in Central Europe and that, 
thanks to his moratorium, “the major 
problem in this connection has been 
solved.” Thus, he concluded, much has 
been done for the wheat farmer. 
This analysis raised a number of 
questions. Was not the fall of wheat 
prices caused by over-production of 
wheat, at home and abroad, rather than 
by the plight of Germany? Does not 
over-production continue at full blast 
and, in no way touched by the Hoover 
plan, does it not threaten to become 
greater? On the other hand, how does 
the Hoover plan come into the picture? 
Was it not conceived and supported to 
prevent German bankruptcy rather than 
to cure world-wide depression? And 
what has twisted it, a preventive, into a 
cure? Faced with these questions, Mr. 
Hoover seems to be unduly optimistic. 


ben Brief 


Now truat a New York judge has held 
that “lousy” isn’t libelous, it’s quite a 
inean job to wait for the opening of 
the 1932 campaign .... At least 
Secretary Joslin can’t pin the stealing 
of the Senate’s snuff boxes on that old 
rascal who provided the White House 
news leak .... It is the stated con- 
viction of James L. West that Presi- 
dent Hoover is the outstanding figure 
in all the world—a conviction which 
must infuse considerable charm and in- 
terest into his job as the Republican 
party’s principal press-agent ...- « 
The Prohibition Bureau’s research or- 
ganization will keep a record of types 
of people who drink, even though it 
could arrive at the same end, and greatly 
simplify its work, by keeping a record 
of types of people who don't. 
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The Reparations Dilemma 


OR A CLEAR LIGHT 
Fon the basic dif- 
ficulty in the whole 
dilemma of war 
reparations which 
the world faces once 
more, as the result 
of Germany’s finan- 
cial crisis, we recommend a perusal of 
one paragraph of Ramsay MacDonald's 
recent speech opening the London con- 
ference. “Let us admit,” said he can- 
didly, “first of all to ourselves and con- 
fess it in our conferences that there are 
some things which one or the other of 
us cannot do, because the public opinion 
to which we must be loyal will not al- 
low it.” 

In other words, says Mr. MacDonald 
honestly, let us admit that though this 
is an economic problem which we face, 
we, nevertheless, are politicians and in 
the last analysis must treat this problem 
politically, because we have Parlia- 
ments to consider and cabinets to keep 
in office. Since the Armistice was dic- 
tated, this has been so. Since the Ver- 
sailles Treaty it has been so. Through 








both the Dawes and the Young plans, 


it has been so. All the major confer- 
ences on reparations have been primarily 
meetings of politicableaders to deal with 
what is basically, or ought to be, an 
economic problem. 

The reasons for this, of course, are 
obvious. For though the problem of how 
much Germany shall pay and when is 
primarily an economic one, it is one that 
has been thrust upon a political corpo- 
ration—Germany. Even the economic 
debt owed by Germany is in itself basic- 
ally a political debt, arising out of the 
politics of the past. The fact that it 
is a debt which must be paid in money 
and that making money either by a na- 
tion or an individual is a problem in 
economics and not in politics cannot 
do away with the political factors 
which produced the whole business and 
which still distort it. For the debtor, 
Germany, is a political concern and 
economics cannot alter that fact. 

Nowhere is the confusion arising 
from these two opposed facts more evi- 
dent than in the position of the Amer- 
ican delegates now in London. At the 
meetings there, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Stim- 
son and Mr. Gibson will consider only 
the economic aspect of the present 
emergency, as Mr. Hoover has made 
clear to the world. The political dif- 


ficulties of the matter, Mr. Hoover in- 
fers, are Europe’s own business. Where- 
fore America will strictly mind her own 
business and allow all consideration of 
reopening the whole reparations ques- 
tion to remain absolutely in European 
hands. Since the present emergency is 
one that must be met quickly or not at 
all, the wisdom of such a course seems 
unquestionable. Money must be loaned 
to Germany and quickly. To go into the 
mixed political and economic factors 
which have produced the whole ques- 
tion would result in months of delay. 
For the whole reparations problem is un- 
questionably one of the most perplex- 
ing which civilization has ever faced. 
Wisdom limits the present conference 
to immediate relief for the hard-pressed 
debtor, lest he commit suicide. 

Once this necessity for immediate ac- 
tion has been granted, nevertheless, the 
question of finding a solution for the 
whole problem rears its head more 
clearly than ever. For short-term credits 
soon come to an end, loans are quickly 
spent, moratoriums end with unhappy 
speed, and meanwhile the international 
business of the world remains in a state 
of suspense and uncertainty, which adds 
to no nation’s trade recovery. Clearly 
the depression has thrown the Young 
Plan, figures and all, into the scrap 
heap. The rehabilitated German eco- 
nomic machine faces a business outlook 
quite different from that of 1929. The 
Dawes Plan, on whose workings it was 
based, was conceived in a different 
financial era. Interest on the loans which 
made this rebuilding possible, while 
reparations were also being paid with 
borrowed money, cannot be met as the 
lenders hoped. The value of money it- 
self has altered, through the fall in 
prices of commodities. So that even 
leaving to one side the enormous losses 
of Germany through foreign exchange, 
the amount of reparations which she 
was to pay under the Young Plan has 
been increased. As a result the debtor 
to whom the Allies foolishly looked to 
pay the cost of the war is on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 

Since this is so, common sense and 
common prudence now demand that this 
large fact of failure in solving the repa- 
rations question be recognized and the 
whole problem reopened on a strictly 
economic basis, wherefrom a_ practical 
solution may be found with which poli- 
tics shall tamper as little as possible. 
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Moratoriums and temporary expedients 
may keep Germany from bankruptcy 
but they will never restore business con- 
fidence or alter the price of world com- 
modities, Kansas wheat or anything else. 
Is such a demand for a purely economic 
conference a counsel of perfection? In 
France it might be so considered, so con- 
vinced are the French that Germany is 
a nation which must be held in leash 
because she has a criminal tendency to- 
ward destroying the French nation. In 
Germany, it might be so viewed, since 
the Germans have never admitted that 
they fought anything but a war of de- 
fense and so are determined to pay as 
little as possible. But in the United 
States and to a great extent in Great 
Britain, such considerations do not ob- 
tain. Moreover, in the obligations which 
these two nations hold against the other 
Allies, lies a potent argument and a real 
weapon which holds in it the possibility 
of securing a solution in return for other 
potent considerations. 

As Dr. Schacht has well said, the 
whole reparations now 
gotten down to a case of dicker. Well, 
what kind? Certainly we see no kind 
which does not include slicing war debts 


question has 


and reparations all round right now, or 
else extending the payments over a 
longer period of years, in the renewed 
hope that Germany alone can pay a 
reduced cost of the war in smaller in- 
stalments. Even this, as we see it, ean- 
not be done unless American and British 
leadership forces an economic consider- 
ation of the question and insures a sub- 
sequent soft-pedalling of political tam- 
pering by the French and Germans. 
And in the present state of European 
disagreement, it will take strong men, 
with united nations behind them, even 
to accomplish so much. 

Short of this, nevertheless, what is 
there? short-term 
loans, unless followed by new plans, 


Moratoriums and 
solve nothing in the business world. Why 
should they in the world of international 
finance? In our opinion, Americans 
who expect them to are over-optimistic. 
The whole question of reparations must 
be reopened and considered solely from 


an economic standpoint. 
Tue Epirors. 
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Backstage in Washington 


Wasuineron, D. C. 
LTHOUGH the 
President seems 

strangely _ indiffer- 

ent to the agricul- 
tural crisis result- 
ing from the fall in 
wheat prices, we are 
informed that it is 
the most serious 
threat to his whole 

Administration as well as to his effort 
to inaugurate a business recovery. Only 
within recent days has Mr. Hoover 
given any indication that he was cog- 
nizant of the suffering and hardship 
which the farmers of the West are un- 
dergoing, and the members of his farm 
board actually display an almost cal- 
lous attitude toward the problem. With 
wheat tumbling daily to an unprece- 
dented new low, Chairman James C. 
Stone fences and spars with the press, 
issues statements and formulates pro- 
grams which have little meaning, and, 
in general, takes the position that the 
farmers have brought on their troubles 
themselves. He may be right in view of 
their refusal to heed his pleas to reduce 
acreage. Nevertheless, he sometimes lets 
himself in for the criticism that he is 
fiddling while the West burns up. 

We find nobody who believes any- 
thing can be done that will perform a 
miracle in the wheat belt, now that the 
expenditure of millions of dollars in 
futile stabilization moves has done no 
good. Vice-President Curtis, now plan- 
ning to seek his old seat in the Senate, 
and Senator Capper, a consummate poli- 
tician, have gone through the motions of 
battling for the farmers, but in their 
hearts they know that nothing can be 
done, and privately they admit as much. 
In fact, after hanging around the Capi- 
tal for several weeks and advertising 
in the press their sorrow, the two sud- 
denly disappeared from the scene. What 
they were thinking of, I suspect, was 
votes rather than any real form of re- 
lief. Both men have let the farmer down 
before, as, indeed, have most of agri- 
culture’s political representatives. In 
view of their political strength, it is 
amazing that the farmers are left so 
lonely by the White House and the 
G. O. P. when clouds begin to gather. 
Next year, I hear, the West may reach 
the end of its patience, and, unless 
things improve, you will probably see a 
dozen states from Oklahoma to Minnesota 











slipping into the Democratic column. 

Mr. Hoover, unfortunately, is too 
occupied with foreign problems to give 
much attention to the question of wheat. 
For some days it was impossible to in- 
terest him in it, I hear, and those who 
tried to talk wheat to him found him 
wholly absorbed in the matter of a mora- 
torium. Indeed, his plunge into foreign 
affairs has, for the moment, quite trans- 
formed Mr. Hoover. It is a subject he 
understands and enjoys. He feels that 
he is directing great destinies, and that, 
as in the days of Belgium, he has re- 
covered his grip. His new confidence 
shows in his manner and appearance. 





Duffy—The Baltimore Sun 


“Got an extra one of them moratoriums, 
mister?” 


He hopes, too, that the outcome will be 
the gradual recovery of Europe, an im- 
provement in the world’s buying power, 
and, consequently, whirring wheels and 
plenty of jobs in the United States. If 
sometimes he grows gray and discour- 
aged even in the midst of his great mo- 
ments, it is due, no doubt, to his fear 
that recovery will not come in time to 
save him from defeat next year. 

Despite his absorption in the interna- 
tional drama, his advisers eventually 
persuaded him to think in terms of 
wheat. And, as so often happens, Mr. 
Hoover again fell into the error of mis- 
taking statements for statesmanship. 
There was his denunciation of short 
sellers which, as so many critics have 
noted, did not take into consideration 
more basic reasons for the plight of the 
farmer. 
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Even more inexcusable, in neutral ob- 
servers’ opinion, was his apparently arti- 
ficial arrangement for an exchange of 
condolences and congratulations with the 
canny Mr. Capper. Of course, as the 
President noted, European recovery will 
benefit the United States, but if there is 
one group of citizens who will get no di- 
rect benefit, it is the producers of wheat. 
The central countries of Europe, Ger- 
many and France in particular, have set 
up such tariffs and import regulations 
that it is unlikely they will ever again 
become a market for American wheat. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Hoover’s farm 
board has been preaching in season and 
out of season that our export market for 
grain has disappeared, and the only 
solution is for the farmer to reduce pro- 
duction to domestic consumption. How 
then, as Mr. Hoover so bravely tells the 
farmers, can the moratorium mean $1 
wheat instead of the present price of 
twenty-five cents and less at local points 
of delivery! 

Next to Mr. Hoover, perhaps, the 
most harassed man at the Capital is Mr. 
Curtis, and, next to him, is “Sunny Jim” 
Watson of Indiana, who has also pro- 
fessed great pity for the farmers. The 
Vice-President, despite all reports to the 
contrary, is about convinced that Mr. 
Hoover cannot be reélected and he would 
like to break loose from the national 
ticket. He made that decision while out 
in Kansas a few weeks ago, but now that 
things have become worse, he learns 
that he may not be able to hold the 
state even in the senatorial contest. 
Kansas, the center of Populist and 
Greenback movements, is ready to follow 
another Bryan or Simpson if only to 
show its resentment against the Hoovers 
and Mellons. To be defeated in a mere 
fight for the Senate seat would be a 
sorry climax to Mr. Curtis’s long but un- 
important career; it would make a more 
dramatic exit if he went down while 
seeking the vice-presidency. Like a man 
ordering the flowers for his own funeral, 
poor “Charley” does not care to go out 
with nothing to show but bedraggled 
bouquets; he wants the best the nation 
ean afford. Similarly “Jim’’ Watson. 
Like Curtis, he fears defeat in a state- 
wide battle, and so, despite his protests 
to the contrary, aspires to the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. It is an odd situa- 
tion—both men planning to go out, if go 
they must, through the best and biggest 
door the political temple provides. Mr. 
Hoover ought to be honored by their un- 


selfish solicitude. 
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b> Reno the Wicked << 
The American Capital of Divorce and Gambling 


HE Riverside Hotel in Reno, 
Nevada, is invariably described as 
“smart” or “swanky” or “ultra- 

fashionable” in the Iccal newspapers; 

which means that the élite of the divorce 
trade register there. It is a good enough 
hotel, somewhat better and more ex- 

pensive than the average city of 20,000 

is able to support. On the afternoon of 

July 2, its lobby was crowded with men 

and women described by the local re- 

porters as “smart,” “swanky” and 

“ultra-fashionable.” Among them, ob- 

serving and being observed, was Jim 

Tully, whose hobo past is an important 

asset of his prosperous present. Tully, 

lounging in one of the settees, turned to 

Wilson Mizner of Hollywood, a reputed 

wit. 

“This scene we now witness, W'l- 
son,” said Tully, “is the last we will 
ever behold in our prohibition-ridden na- 
tion. Here are women as lovely as dawn 
in Ireland and as beautiful as a May 
morning.” 

If Mizner had an appropriate reply, 
Tully did not record it, along with his 
own remarks, in the syndicated news- 
paper dispatch which he wrote that eve- 
ning. The hobo litterateur was in Reno 
to cover the comic exhibition staged by 
Jack Dempsey as an historic prize fight 
between Paulino Uzcudun and Max 
Baer. It was to take place two days 
later, on July 4, and Tully’s first dis- 
patches described Reno as “the last 
stronghold of personal liberty in 
America.” 

“The prohis,’ he added, “may raid 
it, but they cannot take the love of free- 
dom from the hearts of its citizens. It is 
possible that this is one of the larger 
states of the Union, although there may 
be less people in the entire state than 
there are in the city of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia,” 

The visitor to Reno hears on every 
side this talk about personal liberty, free- 
dom, the inalienable rights of man, the 
menace of moral legislation. Mayor E. E. 
Roberts has made innumerable speeches 
on the subject, including one or two from 
the pulpit. Sheriff E. Russell Trathen 
of Washoe County, where Reno is situ- 
ated, has had almost as much to say. At 
the moment the Sheriff is excessively 
busy and cannot talk with visitors. He 
is attempting to find out how many 
gambling houses have evaded the pay- 
ment of the legal license fee; their 
liberty-loving proprietors having demon- 
strated a lamentable tendency to short- 
change the county and state. On a visit 
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AND THE WOMEN GAMBLE, T0O,—IN RENO 
A scene at roulette in ‘The Willows,” an ‘ultra-fashionable” casino 


to San Francisco not long ago, however, 
Sheriff Trathen testified to his pride in 
Reno and its new régime. 

“Thomas Jefferson,” he said, “would 
feel more at home in Reno right now 
than in any other place. Nevada is the 
first state in the Union, in this day and 
age, to adopt states’ rights. Legalize 
what the people want and you obtain 
better moral conditions in the com- 
munity. Since the open gambling laws 
were passed, Reno has been a better city 
—Nevada a better state. The gambling 
is there, anyway, if the people want it— 
yes, and the bootlegging, too. I could go 
right out in San Francisco and find every 
kind of gambling game that’s run legally 
in Reno. Only in Reno the games are 
running openly. They’re not hypocritical 
about it.” 

So, too, Mayor Roberts. He ran for 
reélection in March of this year, not 
long after gambling had been sanctified 
by law, and one of his suggestions was 
that tubs of liquor placed on every street 
corner would solve the prohibition prob- 
lem. He fe!t that people would discover 
the evil of drinking too much. The 
Mayor, during his campaign, spoke at 
the Methodist church in Reno. He denied 
that thieves had flocked into the state. 
On the contrary, the crooked gamblers 
had fled to other states where they could 
work behind closed doors. 


“There is always gambling every- 
where, and so it had better be in the 
open,” the Mayor insisted. “Then every- 
body can see for himself the utter futility 
of beating the game. Nevada is not to be 
condemned, but should be set at the very 
top of all the states.” 

The Rev. Dr. Alfred J. Case, the 
Methodist pastor in whose church Mayor 
Roberts spoke, may be offered as an- 
other testimonial writer for Reno. He 
denied with some heat the accusation of 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, that Reno was “a 
threefold compound of Sodom, Gomor- 
rah and perdition.” This, said Dr. Case, 
was “just a forensic display of hot air.” 


wr 


He pointed out that the town’s churches 
were well attended, that the new liberty 
had no bad effect on the community gen- 
erally, 

In other words, Reno is working out 
another constructive experiment, noble 
in motive and far-reaching in purpose. 
But in all the discussion of Reno’s lack 
of hypocrisy and in all the praise of this 
last frontier of liberty, there was one 
omission. Jim Tully, Sheriff Trathen and 
the Rev. Dr. Case have not, as far as I 
know, publicly endorsed Reno’s “Crib,” 
where 300 prostitutes work in ecight- 
hour shifts throughout each twenty-four 
hours. This is not new. Nevada has long 
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been the only state which sanctions vice. 
Mayor Roberts, although with noticeable 
lack of warmth, will privately maintain 
that segregation is the only logical way 
of dealing with the problem. Perhaps he 
is right; that, however, is not the point. 
The laws which, in most communities, 
attempt to eliminate prostitution are also 
“moral” laws. When Sheriff Trathen 
declared in San Francisco that “better 
moral conditions” resulted when “what 
the people want” was legalized, he did 
not mention prostitution. It was pleas- 
anter to talk about Thomas Jefferson. 

It is true that Reno believes in easy 
divorce, in legalized gambling and, pos- 
sibly, in segregated districts for pros- 
titution. But back of the speeches lies 
the fact that Reno is making money out 
of gambling and vice, and her citizens 
share the universal yearning for money. 
When other states threatened the divorce 
trade early this year, the state legisla- 
ture promptly reduced the period re- 
quired for residence to six weeks; and 
spokesmen for Reno began to talk more 
enthusiastically than ever about the 
wickedness and futility of stringent di- 
vorce. The desire for money was the 
motivation for the new divorce law, just 
as for gambling and prostitution. It is 
all quite understandable; within recent 
years Nevada has failed to share fully 
the Republican prosperity which blessed 
the country at large until the fall of 
1929. Without the divorce colony, Reno 
would have been in a sad plight. 

The history of Nevada has been a 
mixture of high excitement and_pros- 
perity alternating with low monotony 
and depression. The State came into the 
Union in 1864; not because her popula- 
tion was large enough to justify state- 
reconstruction 


hood, but because the 
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THIS GAME NEVER CLOSES 


So says the sign on the wall of a Reno gambling house which opened when gambling was iegalized. 
The old days of the Wild West have come again 


leaders needed two more Republican 
votes in the Senate. Until then the desert 
area which now forms Nevada had first 
been part of Utah territory and then a 
separate territory. The Forty-niners 
tramped across her, few of them stop- 
ping, on the way to California’s gold. 
A little gold was found in Nevada in 
1849, it is true, but the first great boom 
came with the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode in the western part of the State in 
1859. This was a fabulously productive 
area. In 1877, alone, a total of $36,000,- 
000 was mined. Then came a dropping 
off; silver, which existed in great abun- 
dance also, was falling in price, and the 
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Ewing Galloway 
THE DIVORCE SEEKER MAY LIVE NEXT THE COURTHOUSE 

Reno is like most other cities of 20,000 in appearance. This picture shows the Hotel Riverside 
next door to the Washoe Couniy Court House, where divorce papers are filed 













best of the gold had been taken. The 
state fell upon hard times between 1877 
and 1900, until additionai discoveries ot 
gold and silver brought a new boom. Her 
population in 1860 was hardly 7,000, 
but had increased to 42,000 within a 
decade. By 1910, there were 81,000 
people in Nevada. The 1930 census 
gave a population of 91,058. 

Prosperity, however, did not last. 
Within recent years, Nevada has been 
increasingly a stock-raising state. Her 
agriculture has consisted, to a large ex- 
tent, of hay and other crops for forage. 
Within the last ten years the combina- 
tion of unusually dry weather and bad 
conditions generally in the cattle busi- 
ness have added to Nevada’s woe. Reno, 
alone, continued to flourish. Named in 
honor of a Civil War general, Reno had 
been discovered as the city where resi- 
dence of six months was adequate for a 
divorce. Moreover, the grounds upon 
which a decree would be granted were 
extremely liberal. The applicant could 
specify “extreme cruelty,” neglect, de- 
sertion, or any of a half dozen other 
reasons why the bonds of matrimony 
should be dissolved. They were all ac- 
cepted. Reno was not only famous; it re- 
ceived a very nice income from those who 
were “taking the cure.” The business 
area expanded. New hotels were built. 
Little shops where the ultra-fashionable 
could obtain ultra-fashionable clothes 
same into being. No one knows, of 
course, just how much money all this 
brought in. It has been estimated at 
$4,000,000 a year. 

In February of this year, however, 2 
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member of the Arkansas legislature in- 
troduced a bill which would limit the 
residence required for a divorce in that 
State to ninety days. The wildest debate 
followed its introduction. Ministers and 
organizations of women thundered 
against it, but the bill was passed and 
signed by Governor Parnell. News of it 
must have been received with gloom and 
foreboding along Virginia Street in 
Reno, the main business thoroughfare. 
It must have dismayed the operators of 
gambling houses, running at that time 
without legal sanction, and the owners 
of speakeasies. Meanwhile, in Idaho, a 
virtually identical divorce measure was 
being rushed through the legislature. 
Governor Ross vetoed this ninety-day 
divorce law and suffered the humiliation 
of having it passed over his head by both 
houses. The gloom in Reno became black 
indeed. Boise, the capital of Idaho, 
would be a pleasant enough place to 
spend three months while waiting for a 
divorce; as pleasant as Reno, in any 
event. Hot Springs in Arkansas was far 
more attractive. Reno saw the spectre of 
$4,000,000 vanishing. 

The Nevada legislature, in session at 
Carson City while much of this was go- 
ing on, was equal to the emergency. 
Ninety days? Nevada would give proof 
of her belief in liberal divorce, her de- 
testation for laws which forced the un- 
happily married to remain together and 
thereby create discordant homes and 
probably immorality. She 
would enact a law permitting divorce in 
six weeks. It was promptly done. No one 
dared to speak against the bill, which 
was passed virtually without opposition, 
expressed or unexpressed. Moreover, 
various attractive features were added 
which Idaho and Arkansas had not, ap- 
parently, thought to establish. 


encourage 


The old six-months law required resi- 
dence within the county in which the 
application for divorce was filed. If you 
began in Reno, you finished there. You 
got pretty well bored with the town be- 
fore the term was over. The new law 
merely requires residence within the 
limits of the state. You can begin in 
Reno, journey over to Lake Tahoe, pro- 
vided you do not go into California. A 
visit to Hoover Dam down near Las 
Vegas can be included in the program. 
The applicant can obtain the final decree 
in any county. It was suggested, while 
the bill was pending, that the Chamber 
of Commerce or some other body might 
well organize tours of the state. These 
would last six weeks. At the end of the 
tour the divorce would be ready. This 
will not be done, officially, this year. 
There seems to be nothing, however, to 
stop any one from going on such a trip; 
unless it is the fact that most of Nevada 
is decidedly unattractive. 

Having vanquished thus overwhelm- 
ingly the states which presumed to in- 
terfere with her monopoly of liberal di- 
vorce, Nevada made plans to eliminate 
competition for all time. The same 
session of the legislature repealed the 
edict against gambling. The state would 
become the Monte Carlo of America, her 
boosters insisted. She would be the home 
of those who really loved liberty. Thou- 
sands would flock to the state, not only 
for divorce but to enjoy the pleasures 
of gambling where gambling was legal. 
As far as state authorities were con- 
cerned, they could also enjoy the re- 
freshments of her innumerable speak- 
easies. Nevada ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment and passed a state enforce- 
ment act. It was soon repealed, though, 
and not a single member of the legisla- 
ture could be found this year who would 
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LEGALIZED GAMBLING 
Mayor Roberts (without hat) has his picture 
taken in front of the “‘bird cage” ina gambling 
house 


endanger his political future by intro- 
ducing a new measure. It is undoubtedly 
true that public sentiment is opposed to 
state assistance in enforcement. 

The dawn of the new liberty finds 
Reno enjoying the outward appear- 
ance of unprecedented prosperity. Her 
streets are thronged. Her hotels are 
jammed. The crowds reached their peak 
just before July 4, when Dempsey, 
wearing the mantle of Tex Rickard, 
staged the Uzcudun-Baer boxing match 
and attracted some 20,000 additional 
visitors to Reno. In his office at the City 
Hall Mayor Roberts receives visitors 
graciously and holds forth on the sin- 
cerity and lack of hypocrisy which run 
riot in Nevada and Reno today. He says 

(Continued on Page 402) 





THE RUSH TO PLAY FARO KEEPS FIVE DEALERS BUSY 
Gambling in Reno is legal all right — in fact the sign on the wall in the upper right reads “Police Hold-up Alarm” 
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66 DID it in my best film manner,” 
writes a half-wit murderer who 
recently killed a New York City 

policeman in cold blood. A loud ery 
arises against Hollywood and its habit 
of making pictures of perverts, morons, 
feebleminded, and other underworld 
types. Then arises that alert veteran of 
the screen, Carl Laemmle, and makes 
the retort courteous. He suggests that, 
before the critics ban crime pictures, 
they had better get after the crime- 
flaunting newspapers. He passes the 
blame to the tabloids in particular. 
What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. As long as the press floods 
its pages with minute accounts of how 
thugs crash in the skulls of their victims, 
he infers, the self-righteous public can- 
not fairly berate Hollywood for its pic- 
tures of the underworld. 

Laemmle’s retort is more courteous 
than logical. Yet it demands a thought- 
ful answer. We cannot dismiss it mere- 
ly by calling attention to the fact that it 
resembles the efforts of an old fox to 
throw the hunters off the scent by cross- 
ing the trail of a younger fox. We do not 
allow one murderer to escape indictment 
on the ground that we have not yet 
caught and punished an earlier murderer 
for another crime. Absurd as such an at- 
titude is, we must seek a fair reply to its 
underlying presupposition, which is that 
the movies and the tabloids must be 
dealt with together in all discussions of 
their debased exploitation of crime and 
other pervert stories. 

This presupposition is all wrong. The 
difference between a crime story in a 
newspaper and the identical story on 
the screen is enormous, and I believe 
that failure to understand it has led to 
widespread befuddlement. Censorship 
and all other modes of social control can 
be settled only in terms of the social con- 
sequences of the acts to be controlled. 
Concerning these acts we must ask, first 
of all: “Who is injured?” Then: “How 
does the injury arise?” And, lastly: 
“How can it be best controlled without 
giving rise to further and graver in- 
juries?” Observe and analyze the effects 
of screen and newspaper stories with 
care, and you will soon come upon 
startling contrasts. 

The world of newspaper readers dif- 
fers widely from the world of movie 
fans. Far more widely than has been 
suspected. I have discovered some of 
the larger differences in the course of 
rather extensive surveys of reading and 
movie habits during recent years. They 


surprised me as much as they may you. 
Look first at our army of illiterates. We 
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“The odds are fully ten to one thal a girl who 

spends two hours a day poring over a wood 

pulp magazine is considerably brighter than 

one who never reads but spends all her time 
in the movies” 


have more than 12,000,000 of them. 
(Long and loud applause.) Not one of 
them ever read a newspaper. But every 
mother’s son of them who can scrape up 
half a dollar now and then spends it on 
the pictures. In the main, these unlet- 
tered folk are pretty low-grade; and 
many are doubtless degenerates, feeble- 
minded, or moron. Surely the percent- 
age of inferiors among them must run 
much higher than among the literates. 
So this swells the ranks of the stupid, 
the suggestible and the vicious in the 
picture houses. Again, it is well known 
that children under twelve seldom read 
newspapers; they merely look at the 
comics. True, they look at the tabloids 
somewhat more than at the old-style bed- 
sheet papers; but here again, it is the 
pictures that attract them, not the 
stories. On the other hand, where do vou 
find a more avid movie fan than the 
typical ten-year-old? Here, then, we 
tind a movie public of perhaps 14,000,- 
000 between six and twelve inclusive, of 
whom fully 10,000,000 live within range 
of a picture show and have funds for 
occasional visits. As newspaper readers, 
they fall out of our reckoning; but as 
movie fans, they constitute one of the 
most important single groups. 

Now we come to a group which has 
never been duly appreciated. These are 
the semi-literates. I define them as per- 
sons who have been taught to read 
simple passages slowly but have, for 
one reason or another, never advanced 
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beyond the stage at which reading is 
laborious and somewhat unpleasant. By 
hook or by crook, most of them have 
struggled through the fifth grade at 
school. Teachers pass them along, just 
to be rid of them. Released from the ob- 
ligation to stand up and stumble through 
a page of large type and little words, 
they go forth resolved to read no more 
than they have to. Sometimes they man- 
age to get through 175 simple words per 
minute; but usually they hover around 
125 to 140. (A bright twelve-year-old 
will run up to 270 or even 300.) 

How many semi-literates have we? 
On the basis of reading tests given to all 
sorts of people all over the country, we 
may estimate, rather roughly, that there 
are between 12,000,000 and 18,000,000. 
I take, for simplicity’s sake, 15,000,000 
as a respectable approximation here. 
This group is the poorest 25 per cent 
of all literate adults and sub-adults. It 
represents also the group to which pic- 
torial news appeals powerfully, whether 
in tabloid or in respectable Sunday roto- 
gravure. For it is so much easier to read 
a picture than to read language! 

This immense segment of our total 
citizenry contains all sorts and condi- 
tions of people. It cannot be covered by 
any broad characterization. Thus, it em- 
braces millions of motor-minded indi- 
viduals whose abilities are very high; to 
them, language is speech, not reading 
matter; it is personal and active, not 
abstract and general. Not a few execu- 
tives are of this type. Again, we find 
thousands of people cursed with minor 
eye defects which rob reading of ease 
and joy. Could we deduct all such from 
the total, how many would remain whose 
mentality would appear distinctly in- 
ferior? Alas, there is no way of shap- 
ing an estimate. The best we can say is 
that certainly many ‘millions of semi- 
literates must be poor minds. They are 
the sort who cannot advance beyond the 
grammar grades into high school. This 
herd turns joyfully to the pictures. 


ASTLY we come to an abnormal men- 
tal class, the hypersensitives and the 
hypersuggestibles. These unfortunates 
are of every intelligence level, from low- 
grade moron up to near-genius. They 
appear in every cultural group, as well 
as in all income classes. The hypersen- 
sitives respond too strongly to sights 
and sounds. The hypersuggestibles are 
moved too easily to action by whatever 
hint or command comes to them. Not all 
hypersensitives are hypersuggestible, of 
course, but many are. Both classes may 
be held down to something like normal 
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living simply by protecting them against 
either strong stimuli or exciting ideas. 
They need only serene thoughts. 

How many such Americans are there? 
I haven’t any idea, nor has anybody 
else, so far as I can discover. All we 
know is that there are altogether too 
many. For they are the menace of 
American life; they yield to hysterias, 
fanaticisms, and crimes of bloodshed. 
One thing we do know about them, how- 
ever—the printed word inflames them 
less readily than does a picture, and a 
silent picture unbalances them far less 
easily than does a talking picture. This 
follows the general law of “psychic in- 
tensity,” which must be briefly ex- 
plained. Failure to grasp it prevents a 
thorough understanding of the entire 
social issue we are discussing. 

What makes one impression more in- 
tense than another? Simply the quan- 
tity of stimulus-response per unit of 
time. The quantity is strictly measured 
in terms of kinetic energy, which often 
cludes the investigator. One light is more 
intense than another in so far as more 
energy quanta per second reach and af- 
fect the retina. One sound is more in- 
tense than another in so far as more 
energy of moving air pulsations impinge 
upon the tympanum. Thus all the way 
up to the enormously complex systems 
of energy which constitute our total im- 
pressions of a motion picture or a news 
story. It isn’t simply energy-time quan- 
tum that reaches the nervous system, but 
rather that which sets up a response. 
One person responds more vigorously 
than another to a color or to a melody, 
because of differences in the response 
phase. The intense response is, like the 





stimulus, also an energy-time event; 
more things happen per instant of con- 
sciousness in the person who testifies to 
the more intense experience. 

Now, viewed merely as stimuli for the 
moment, a printed word has low inten- 
sity, a spoken word has much more, a 
printed picture on a page has consider- 
ably more than the word, a silent movie 
has enormously more than a “‘still,” and 
a talking picture has higher intensity 
than any other known medium of com- 
munication. Indeed, it approaches the 
intensity of real-life situations. How so? 
Simply because, in any second during 
its performance, it hurls at eye and ear 
far more units of sight and sound, of 
gesture and language, of action and re- 
action than any weaker medium. This 
is proved simply by counting details. 
Try it for yourself. How many things 
do you take in at a glance, as you look 
at a statue? A’s you read this line of 
type? As you listen to a bar of music? 
As you eye a painting? As you watch a 
silent movie? Fully ten times as many 
as through any form of language or 
speech. 

Do you doubt this? Then try a simple 
experiment. Have somebody show you a 
new picture full of details—such as a 
landscape or a street scene—for precise- 
ly one second. Now relate all that you 
took in. Next write down all that you 
saw. How long does it take to write or 
to tell that little experience of only one 
second? Perhaps thirty seconds, or sixty, 
or even a full hundred, according to the 
picture’s wealth of detail. Make a simi- 
lar comparison of what you see by look- 
ing at a “still” photograph for five sec- 
onds and what you take in of a talking 
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picture inthe same time. The intensity 
of the latter will amaze you. Perhaps 
you will now understand the peculiar 
potency of the new art. 

Here is the secret of the pictures’ ter- 
rific power over hypersuggestibles. One 
minute before the screen excites them 
more than a week of reading crime 
stories. The difference is exactly like 
that between taking a sip of near-beer 
and gulping down a tumbler of raw rum. 
One evening spent in looking at a talk- 
ing picture like Underworld gives 
these particular citizens more informa- 
tion about the ins and outs of crime than 
a week of patient study under Al 
Capone. It also thrills infinitely more 
than any formal lesson conveyed through 
talk or reading. 


ow, this same “psychic intensity” ex- 
N cites all eye-minded spectators far 
more than that of other media of art. 
For it follows a universal law of the 
mind. Hence it is all wrong to regard 
a crime story in the newspapers as on 
a par with the identical story on the 
sereen. For the latter exerts a unique 
influence over the 12,000,000 illiterates, 
over the 10,000,000 semi-literates, over 
the 15,000,000 children who do not read 
newspapers, and over the unknown 
army of hypersensitives and hypersug- 
gestibles from whom many criminals are 
probably drawn. In brief, we have in 
America fully 37,000,000 people (and 
maybe far more!) whom newspapers 
reach seldom or never. These same 
people constitute the bulk of our movie . 
fans; they attend the pictures more fre- 
quently than our superior classes. From. 
the screen they derive nearly all of the 
joy, the excitement, the sexual thrill, 
and the underworldly wisdom which 
(Continued on Page 414) 



































ONE MINUTE BEFORE THE SCREEN EXCITES THEM MORE THAN A WEEK OF READING CRIME STORIES 


Professor Pitkin estimates that America has 37,000,000 persons who get their thrills and knowledge from the movies. One evening at a crime movie 
inde gives them more knowledge of crime than they could learn in a week of patient study under Al Capone 
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. HENRY in one of his stories 

describes the tactics which a 

small boy must adopt when he 
spies a stray cat on the backyard fence 
and a brickbat of convenient size lying 
a few feet away. The boy will have no 
scruples about what he should do, but 
to succeed he must feign ignorance of 
the cat’s presence and pretend also not 
to see the brickbat as he slowly edges 
his way toward it. That describes fairly 
well the attitude which the American 
government has taken in past years to- 
ward the reparations question, which, 
because of its close connection with the 
Allied war debts to the United States, 
has had a way of perching persistently 
on our backyard fence. 

We have taken no official cognizance 
of the reparations problem, although we 
sidle up very close to it by accepting a 
goodly amount of the payments after 
Germany has placed them in the Bank 
for International Settlements to the 
credit of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and a few lesser countries, and 
they in turn have paid most of the pro- 
ceeds to their war creditors. 

The reparations cat sits there as we 
get the money, but we pretend not to 
see it. Our State and Treasury Depart- 
ments have always insisted that there is 
no connection whatever between Ger- 
man reparations and the war debts. 
When General Dawes and his associates 
went overseas in 1924 to codperate with 
the European experts in untangling the 
reparations snarl and helping Germany 
to regain her solvency, our State De- 
partment called on Heaven to witness 
that this was none of its doing. Again, 
when Owen D. Young and his associates 
went to Paris in 1929 to revise the 
Dawes plan and lighten the German 
burden, the Administration took pains to 
tell the world that the Americans were 
acting only as private citizens and that 
the American government was in no 
way involved. When the Young plan was 
adopted the United States was, of 
course, not a signatory, although it was 
scheduled to receive about $16,000,000 
a year as its share of the German pay- 
ments, 

The American government in its de- 
sire to maintain its isolation negotiated 


a separate agreement with Germany 
whereby this sum was to be paid direct- 
ly by the Reich without even passing 
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b> Reparations and Isolation << 


By WILLIAM 0. SCROGGS 


through the Bank for International 
Settlements. Furthermore, to avoid any 
suspicion of European “involvement,” 
the Administration strained a point of 
law by proclaiming in 1929 that no of- 
ficials of the Federal Reserve System 
would be permitted “to serve themselves, 
or to select American representatives, as 
members of the proposed International 
Bank.” This pronouncement was made 
in spite of the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are not government insti- 
tutions and that no goyernment oflicial 
had any legal right to forbid their co- 
operation in the organization and direc- 
tion of the new bank. 

Official nervousness over the possi- 
bility of new European commitments 
seemed to reach its climax at the meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, early last 
May. The two matters uppermost in the 
minds of the delegates as they gathered 
at the American capital were the world 
depression and the disturbing effects of 
the war debts. President Hoover de- 
livered the opening address. The same 
old cat was sitting on the fence, but the 
President adhered to the rule and pre- 
tended not to see it. He mentioned over- 
production and underconsumption as 
contributing to the world-wide economic 
disturbance, but cited as the funda- 
mental causes of the trouble the grow- 
ing tax burdens and the insecurity in- 
cident to the maintenance of armaments 
against the possibility of another war. 
In one way or another intimations were 
conveyed to the delegates that any ex- 
tended discussion of the inter-govern- 
ment debts or any action by the Cham- 
ber on this subject would be extremely 
displeasing to the Administration. 

Yet in spite of all the efforts of the 
Administration’s friends to divert the 
discussion into other channels, the debt 
and reparations questions kept bobbing 
up with demands that the Chamber take 
some action on the matters which most 
delegates regarded as of major im- 
portance. The outcome was a resolution 
which declared that the integrity of in- 
ternational obligations “is always funda- 
mental to the maintenance of industrial 
credit and the expansion of trade and 
industry,” and then added that the ob- 
servance of this principle “is not incon- 
sistent with an impartial examination 
of the effects of these obligations on in- 
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ternational trade, if warranted by 
changed economic conditions.” This may 
mean much or little, according to the 
interpretation one chooses to place upon 
it. In any case, it conformed admirably 
to the O. Henry prescription for chasing 
away a cat while pretending not to see 
it. 

But it was not long before the Admin- 
istration’s attention was called to the 
fact that the troublesome creature was 
again sitting on the backyard fence. The 
American ambassadors from Germany, 
Belgium and Great Britain were in 
Washington in consultation with the 
President in May and June, and their 
reports were said to have been none too 
roseate. On June 5 came President von 
Hindenburg’s third emergency decree 
in less than a year, imposing new and 
heavier taxes and making further cuts 
in the salaries of the government’s civil- 
ian employees in an effort to balance the 
budget. With this decree the government 
issued a manifesto intimating that Ger- 
many was at the end of her rope. 

“The limit of the privations which we 
can impose on our nation has_ been 
reached,” it declared, and it added that 
“the economic and financial situation of 
the Reich, which is menaced in the ex: 
treme, inevitably compels the relief of 
Germany from the intolerable repara- 
tion obligations. The economic recovery 
of the world is also involved.” Soon 
after this came unmistakable evidence 
of the flight of both foreign and do 
mestic capital from the country. 


ERMANY under the Young plan has 

the right to proclaim a moratorium 
on her own initiative on the transfers ot 
the conditional payments, but for her to 
have done this would undoubtedly have 
precipitated a panic on the European 
bourses with unfortunate repercussions 
in the United States. The second stat: 
would then have been worse than the 
first, and the countries to which Ger- 
many must look for financial assistance 
would have been unable to help her. Thc 
only way out seemed to be through some 
extraordinary method of relief, and the 
logic of events pointed more and more 
to the American government as the ap 
propriate agency to take the lead. Rep- 
resentations to this effect began to reach 
Washington from various sources. 

(Continued on Page 415) 
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b> A Spanish League of Nations? << 


By GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 


VEN before the new leaders of 

Spain have settled the question of 

provincial nationalism, they are 
turning to the economic expansion 
which is a necessity for them. Canada 
and the Soviet republics, not to men- 
tion Switzerland, show that civil 
autonomy and even different languages 
are quite consistent ‘with a unified and 
steady economic and political part in 
world affairs. There are many who pre- 
dict that Portugal will move closer to 
Spain, the link between them being 
Brazil and its untold wealth. 

Going much further afield, Spanish 
writers are advocating a close codpera- 
tion with all South and Central Amer- 
ica. They see economic salvation, peace 
and prestige in such a possibility. Since 
the Spanish intellectuals are also the 
political leaders, and since Latins all 
over the world respect intellect above 
other virtues, they will probably 
achieve a close union. What are we to 
see in it? We can admire Spain while 
she settles the Catalonian, Andalusian 
and other separatist movements witl 
some formula that can preserve the dig 
nity of each section without impairing 
the efficiency of the whole. She will 
then be freer to map out her path to 
progress. Will her progress hurt the rest 
of the world combines, and will it hurt 
the interests of the United States? 

Progress requires expenditure. It 
necessitates also aggressiveness. Now, 
the only road of aggressiveness which 
Spain may take is that of economic ex- 
pansion. Of course, we approve of that. 
Spain must advance or perish. To ad- 
vance, the partisans of a Spanish Union 
explain, she must become a vast trans- 
shipping center, a traffic junction, and 
the link between South America and 
Africa, which Italy has not succeeded in 
becoming. Spain now has all the social, 
religious, geographical and _ linguistic 
trumps for that sort of leadership. The 
most logical move is a linking of her 
interests with those of Spanish and per- 
haps Portuguese America. Naturally 
this will affect the United States, their 
economic future, prestige and influence. 
We must look at the question with com- 
mon sense, not with sentiment. 

The republics of Central and South 
America had no liking for the average 
citizen of the United States they met; 
but they knew that the Monroe doc- 
trine was a guarantee for them against 
European monarchies, including Spain. 
They had few reasons for preserving 
close relations with a monarchy that 


could not even retain its hold on Cuba. 
The intellectual relations were difficult 
also on account of the Spanish censor- 
ship and differences in ideals. Now, the 
Spanish-speaking countries are thrilled 
with pride in their new sister. They are 
already preparing for closer codperation 
with the new leaders. 

If the new leaders meet them half 
way, a Confederation of Iberian States 
may be formed. Spanish republicans 
cannot yet pretend to leadership in 
South America, but they must have and 
display every intention to work with 
Spanish nations everywhere for the 
benefit of all of them, their finances, 
their culture and the defence of their 
Latin ways against the rising tide of 
what they usually refer to as American 
dictatorial ways, which would be very 
hard to define. The main objections of 
the Latins are social and spiritual but 
they might be summed up in the follow- 
ing words: Ford, Prohibition, Y.M.C.A., 
Nicaragua, immigration laws and jazz. 
All these things are lumped in a 
much too general condemnation of the 
poor United States. 


F course, it was the Spanish mon- 
O archy that blasted the path to closer 
relations between Latin 
America. But the monarchy was always 
mistrusted by Latin America. The new 
régime starts with a clean slate and 
hopes to achieve results. The royal es- 
tate of Aranjuez, created with the 
money extracted from the South Amer- 
ican colonies, was to be transformed and 
used as a Palace of the Race. Like the 
Hispano-American University at Seville, 
the idea of a former régime will be 
utilized by the new. But it began in 
1920. In our joy at seeing another re- 
public we shall soon forget when and 
how it did. In 1920, the Alfonso XIII 
visited Cuba and Porto Rico. A mission, 
led by the Infante don Fernando and 
Seftor Francos Rodriguez, went to Chile 
to participate in the fourth centenary of 
Magellan. A little later, the cruiser 
Espana visited Peru. In November, the 
king publicly referred to the need for 
a commercial and financial entente be- 
tween Madrid and Buenos Aires. The 
speech from the Crown on January 4, 
1921, emphasized the desire of Spain 
“spiritual” 


Spain and 


for a closer economic and 
union. The trip of Seftor Benavente to 
Latin America in 1923, the plan ‘for the 
exportation of Spanish books, prepared 
by Sefior Urgoiti, were likewise indica- 
tions of a new tendency. 
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ZAMORA 
Leader of the New Spain 


Unless Spain is to lose once and for- 
ever every hope of economic and inr 
tellectual recovery, this movement be- 
gun under the monarchy must acquire 
impetus. American exporters may well 
give a thought to several possibilities in 
the South American field. These various 
possibilities will depend on the orienta- 
tion assumed by Spain and Catalonia. 
Whether the republic is radical, Socialist 
or Communistic, we may be sure that 
the Spanish tongue will carry its in- 
tensive propaganda throughout South 
America, and vice versa. 

The Spanish republic will bring 
about a series of treaties, agreements, 
and public and private understandings 
leading to a very close coéperation and 
to a crystallization of joint efforts. 
Both in Latin America and at the 
League of Nations, a decided line-up is 
now probable, whereas it was more a 
possibility than an actual threat in the 
days of the monarchy. All the new ef- 
forts of Spain will tend towards a de- 
crease of American and British leader- 
ship in Latin America. It is an old 
dream come true. The consequences are 
likely to place the United States in a 
situation that will require more intel- 
ligence and tact. 

While Spain showed an inclination to 
claim leadership in an alliance of the 
Spanish-speaking countries, her voice 
met with little response But as equal, 
as hostess, as a link in a perfected chain, 
she may well be received with open 
arms. The possibilities are tremendous. 
This is an age of cartels and economic 
unions. The new group will be based on 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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Reno the Wicked 


(Continued from Page 397) 


that the number of gambling places has 
increased in a proportion of ten to one 
since they have been legalized. The 
clerks at the Washoe County Court 
House report that from 75 to 100 divorce 
applications are now being filed each 
week as compared with 20 to 25 under 
the old, rigid, six-months law. The 
speakeasies are flourishing, although 
they are occasionally forced to dim the 
more brilliant of their lights when un- 
sympathetic Federal agents from San 
Francisco conduct unexpected raids. One 
of these occurred a few days before the 
fight, and large sums had to be deposited 
as bail so that bartenders and waiters 
could be on duty, in slightly darkened 
places, on the following night. 

No one, least of all Mayor Roberts, 
has any apprehension that a wide-open 
town will bring an appreciable number 
of very undesirable characters to Reno. 
He agrees with Sheriff Trathen’s state- 
ment that “even the gamblers aren’t 
tough. That’s just another business, 
after all.” But less enthusiastic citi- 
zens of Reno are faintly worried. They 
did not relish the occasion in June 
when William (“Curly Bill”) Graham, 
gambler and partner of Dempsey, shot 
it out in an alley with F. R. (“Blackie”) 
McCracken, a faro dealer, and got his 
man. To Mayor Roberts, this was to be 
expected; it might, he said, “happen in 
any well-regulated town.” To many a 
citizen, however, the whine of bullets 
was unpleasantly like Chicago, 

His apprehensions increased when 
rumors spread that a gang of thugs had 
invaded the town and were planning to 
rob either the gambling places or the 
banks. Nor is it true that only a limited 
number of undesirables have flocked to 
Reno, I have never seen a town with so 
many beggars and peddlers on the 
streets. Unemployment, I was informed, 
was worse than it had been for years. 
The homeless were sleeping in the police 
station, in vacant lots, in freight cars in 
the railroad yards. A shiny new auto- 
mobile, mounted on a truck parked on 
Virginia Street, was being raffled off to 
the fight crowds for “the relief of Reno’s 
unemployed.” 

But the vast majority of Reno’s citi- 
zens are well satisfied with the new 
régime, and her business men appear to 
stand unanimously behind open gambling 
and open prostitution. It is not uncom- 
mon for American business men to mis- 
take surging crowds for prosperity. The 
merchant sees the influx. He knows that 
the thousands in Reno must be spending 
money. If they have not done so in his 


particular store as yet, he assures him- 
self that they will do so soon. 

“At the moment,” a Reno journalist 
told me, “it would be suicide for any 
politician to say a word against 
gambling. No business man would be so 
foolish as to start any movement against 
it. They all think it will bring back the 
prosperity of the gold and silver days. 
It won’t, but they think so.” 

Artistically, perhaps, it should be en- 
couraged. Reno is different, very dif- 
ferent, from the Middletowns of 
America, from the cities that are almost 
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Henry F. Pringle is one of the 
editors of OUTLOOK who has been in 
the West for the last year, at work 
on a biography of Theodore Roose- 
velt which will be published late this 
year. 


Walter B. Pitkin is a psychologist 
and Professor of Journalism in Co- 
lumbia University. He was associate 
editor of the recent edition of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. He has also 
been a story editor at Hollywood. 


George Raffalovich is on the staff 
of Emory University, and a student 
of international affairs. 


W. O. Scroggs is the OUTLOOK’s 
staff contributor on economics and 


business. 
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identical whether they are in New York 
or Texas or California. 

Jim McKay, Bill Graham and Ray 
Kendall are, probably, the “Big Three” 
among the gamblers of Reno. Before the 
legality of their profession was guaran- 
teed by the legislature, they ran a place 
called the Bank Club. It was then situ- 
ated in the basement. When the new law 
was passed, it moved upstairs, and now 
it has a frontage of fifty-five feet on one 
of Reno’s main streets and perhaps half 
as much on a side street. 

The Bank Club is a really enormous 
establishment, quite devoid of style, 
wholly drab and businesslike. In the 
front, as one enters, are two roulette 
wheels. Further on are dice tables. Along 
the wall are faro games. Immediately at 
the entrance is a “Wheel of Fortune,” 
the game despised by regular gamblers, 
but popular among the lady guests. In 
the rear of the Bank Club are tables for 
poker. Charts on the wall announce the 
races, and bets can be placed there dur- 
ing the day. Keno facilities are provided. 
Indeed, no form of gambling common to 
the United States is missing. Some that 
have not been seen for years, such as 
chuck-a-luck, are provided. A license fee 
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of $50 a month is imposed for each of 


the games, and no one knows yet what. 


the returns—which go to the county and 
state but not to Reno—will be. Sheriff 
Trathen, with some difficulty, is trying 
to find out. 


Nearly all the gambling places are in 
the general vicinity of the Bank Club, 


down near the Union Pacific station. 
From Virginia Street a narrow alley 
extends for a hundred and fifty yards, 
and this is lined solidly with stores 
transformed into such places as the New 
York Club, the Rex Club, the California 
Club, the Wine Club, and the Reno Club. 
Most of them have huge electric signs 
which burn from dusk until dawn. 
Miraculously, they all seem to be busy 
and, inside, their appearance is very 
much the same. The air is thick with 
smoke, and insufferably warm. The man 
at the craps table keeps up his singsong 
invitations. The roulette croupiers click 
the little ball around the rim of the 
wheel. The silence, considering the num- 
ber of people jammed into these hastily 


organized gambling places, is extraor- 


dinary. Occasionally some one makes a 
remark, and his voice carries for several 
yards. No one, however, pays the 
slightest attention. At the faro table in 
one place—I think it was the Rex Club 
—a girl in a dress that was astonishingly 
tight across her hips watched carefully 
as the dealer pulled the cards off his 
stack. First she put down a silver dollar, 
It vanished. Then she put down two 
more. A few moments later I saw her 
with a handful of coins. 

“Guess I won’t go to work tonight,” 
she said, and edged through the crowd to 
the door. 

Anything goes. Fat old ladies timidly 
put nickels on the red and watch the 
roulette wheel nervously. Men toss down 
silver dollars, as though they were 
miners returned from the days of 
Nevada’s glory. Sometimes they win. 
More often they lose, and step back to 
let others take their places at the tables. 
The proportion of women who play is 
rather large; they are at the poker 
tables, and they play keno. But most of 
them prefer roulette. 

No minors, however, are admitted. 
Obviously they cannot be, for signs in 
all of the halls announce that their pres- 
ence is illegal. If the boys and girls of 
Reno lust for gambling, however, their 
appetite is easily satisfied. In nearly 
every store in the town are five or six 
coin-in-the-slot machines. 

No statistics are available, but it is 
probable that most of the money being 
spent in Reno today is finding its way 
into the pockets of the gamblers and the 
speakeasy proprietors. I doubt that the 
merchants are getting very much of it. 
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It is quite likely, also, that the boom 
will begin to die down by the end of the 
summer. The fight which Dempsey 
staged, and whereby he earned the 
frantic gratitude of the town, was the 
peak. A month of racing is bringing 
many visitors. By fall, however, many 
of the gamblers will find it more profit- 
able to move to some other city where, 
although the law frowns upon them and 
protection must be paid, competition will 
be less severe. 

The Bank Club will survive, of course. 
So will The Willows, virtually the only 
place where the élite of the divorce trade 
can afford to be seen. So at Calneva, the 
resort on the boundary between Cali- 
fornia and Nevada where the lamented 
Clara Bow gambled and lost and dam- 
aged her reputation as a free spirit. Cal- 
neva, however, is a long drive from Reno. 





OWARD MORNING—at about 3 or 4 
T vretock it is dawn in the summer 
months—the play and the excitement 
diminish. Green felt covers are placed 
over some of the roulette tables. The 
operation of one or two is enough. The 
streets of Reno, still brilliant from the 
electric signs that rival Broadway, have 
fewer people. A patrolman looks at the 
sky and yawns. Along East Second 
Street wander two girls, arm in arm, re- 
turning from work. They drop in at an 
all-night lunch for a cup of coffee. They 
have come from the “Crib,” which is 
within five minutes’ walk of the center 
of town. This feature of Reno’s lib- 
eralism, far less publicized than the 
others, is not a pleasant place. But the 
fact that business is booming there, also, 
makes it necessary to describe briefly 
one of the two or three segregated dis- 
tricts that still exist in the United States. 
The others are also in Nevada; Las 
Vegas, for example, has a flourishing 
district. The “Crib,” from the outside, 
has the appearance of a large stockade. 
There is a fence around it. Attention is 
called to it by the lights and by the 
presence of a policeman at the entrance. 
The city of Reno obtains no fees, nor 
does it require a health examination. Its 
only share in the profits of vice lies in 
the taxes collected on the property. But 
it does assign three patrolmen to guard 
the gate; they are on duty, like the girls, 
for an eight-hour shift. 

The “Crib” is prospering. In the day- 
time, the sound of carpenters’ hammers 
ean be heard, for an addition is being 
rushed to completion. The number of 
girls is now approximately double that 
of the pre-boom, non-gambling days, and 
more will be added shortly. They are, it 
is necessary to explain, in business for 
themselves. The owners of the “Crib” 
receive $2.50 a day, I was informed, 


from each girl. She comes to work at a 
stated time and pays her fee to an 
ancient Chinese who sits at a desk. She 
goes home when the day is done. 

It is, said Mayor Roberts, an admir- 
able arrangement. The prostitutes are 
kept off the streets, and as far as I know 
this may be true. Certain features are 
not so admirable; as, for instance, the 
fact that some individual, or a group, is 
receiving an income of about $750 a day 
from this place. Ugly stories circulate 
through Reno to the effect that young 
girls employed as clerks and waitresses 
have, in a number of instances, deserted 
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Gambling house signs on the streets of Reno 


their jobs for the “Crib.” These stories 
are confirmed by the appearance of some 
of the girls. They are young. They dress 
exactly like anybody’s stenographer; 
and not at all in the traditional fashion 
of fancy ladies. 

There are other stories. The Uni- 
versity of Nevada is located at Reno. I 
was informed, on excellent authority, 
that an established feature of certain 
fraternity initiations is a visit to the 


“Crib.” 


eralism exists at the moment. I 
asked the editor of one of the news- 
papers whether the churches had op- 
posed the new liberalism. His answer 
was that they had done so, but that 
it was hopeless. He suggested that I call 
on Mrs. Mary C. Franzman, Republi- 
can National Committeewoman from 
Nevada, but Mrs. Franzman declined to 
speak for publication. She is, of course, 
an opponent of the abuses which flourish 
in the “last frontier state.’’ She did not, 


N ORGANIZED opposition to Reno lib- 
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however, think there was much to be 
gained by talking about them. I called 
then on Mrs. O. H. Mack, president of 
the Woman Citizens’ Club, past presi- 
dent of the League of Woman Voters, 
past president of the Nevada branch of 
the League of Woman Voters, a State 
Regent of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mrs. Mack, speaking of gambling, said 
that she saw no objection to a single man 
losing as much of his money as he 
pleased. Her opposition was based on 
the probability that married men would 
do so, that the wages needed for the sup- 
port of his wife and children would 
vanish. She told of her efforts, when the 
bill was being debated at Carson City, 
to rally public opinion against it. She 
had presented many petitions, but they 
had been without effect. Mrs. Mack, 
however, was confident that the people 
of Reno did not, themselves, go to the 
gambling places. She had been escorted 
through several, she said, and had recog- 
nized no one. 

“But when I came home,” she told 
me, “I wondered whether Nevada was 
to become a social laboratory for the 
United States.” 

Prostitution, Mrs. Mack said, was an 
old and erying evil in Nevada. With her 
supporters, she had attempted to fight 
against a segregated district. She had 
found that it was impossible to make prog- 
ress. She confirmed the reports that girls 
from the city stores and restaurants were 
being attracted into the “Crib.” But 
$750 a day was a large sum. It brought 
influence to those who received it. For 
the moment, nothing could be done. 

Nothing will be done; on the whole, 
Reno is well satisfied. Publicity such as 
has not come to her in decades has re- 
sulted from the new liberalism. Crowds 
swarm the streets. The divorce business 
is better than it ever was, although the 
reduction in the period of residence may 
substitute quantity for quality. Reno, in 
so far as it considers the situation at all, 
feels that a degree of the prosperity will 
continue. Every knock, every denuncia- 
tion, makes her that much better known. 
A few more divorce suits will be filed. A 
score of tin-can tourists, making their 
way across the continent to golden Cali- 
fornia, will plan their journey to allow 
for several days of sin. The role of 
sinner among the cities of America 
should be profitable. 

If only the ministers of the United 
States will do their part, the boom can 
be prolonged indefinitely. Reno gladly 
takes the place of short skirts, of rouge, 
of drinking, of flappers, of rolled stock- 
ings—all those subjects which once were 
so effective for the ecclesiastic who 
sought headlines. 























>> The Spotlight on Sports << 
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be England Wins 


NLY the most blatant eagle- 

screamer will begrudge Great 

Britain her spectacular victory 
over United States in the Interzone 
Davis Cup final. England, cradle of 
lawn tennis, has not reached the chal- 
lenge round since 1919. Even that chal- 
lenge was more or less on sufferance, for 
America stood aside during the season 
following the World War as a gesture of 
courtesy to nations whose tennis forces 
had been depleted by four shell-ridden 
years. 

Britain’s amazing rally to save a 
match that seemed lost when America 
took the simplify 
France’s defense problem, With the 
English as challengers, France is prac- 
tically assured of winning the doubles. 
This means that an even break in the 
singles will keep the Davis Cup on 


doubles should 


French soil. 

Perry and Hughes, England’s best 
doubles combination, put up only per- 
functory resistance to Lott and Van 
Ryn. The form of the losers was too 
mediocre to warrant any expectation of 
their upsetting so slickly dovetailed a 
pair as Cochet and Brugnon. 

England must thus win three of the 
four singles matches from Henri Cochet 
and Jean Borotra to lift the cup. Neither 
Austin nor Perry is as well equipped 
to wrest the net from Borotra as Frank 
Shields is. Unless Cochet’s neuritis 
proves virulent, Britain’s problem is 
fairly represented by odds of three to 
one against the challengers. 

Had America survived the Interzone 
round, the shoe would have been on the 
other foot. Lott and Van Ryn had better 
than an even defeat any 
doubles pair France could send against 
them. In that event, the French would 
have needed three of the four singles 
matches to hold the trophy. 


chance to 


>> Amateur Tennis Superiority 


I have always suspected that profes- 


sional tennis, its boosters to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, was on a lower 


plane of skill than the amateur brand. 
The hollow triumphs of Bill Tilden and 
Vincent Richards over players who had 
grown up in the salaried ranks appear to 
confirm my suspicion. 

Those who have been ballyhooing the 
“pros” used to tell us that Karl Kozeluh 
was a superman of the racket—that he 
could give Tilden half fifteen, drub 
him to a faretheewell, and then, nicely 
warmed up, take on Cochet and show 
the Lyonnaise a few things about tennis 
tactics, 

“K. K.,” we were assured, had re- 
duced errors to the vanishing point. His 
miraculous retrieving, argued the boost- 
ers, would wear down those ace makers 
who pinned their faith on aggressive 
tactics. The Kozeluh myth flourished for 
want of any adequate opposition. 

The first rift came when Vincent 
Richards, pudgy of jowls and plump of 
waistline, turned professional. Vinnie 
had been trounced by Borotra just be- 
fore accepting Pyle’s offer, but the 
flaxen-haired Yonkers boy soon showed 
that he was a match for the vaunted 
Kozeluh on turf courts. True, the Czech 
master won a large percentage of his 
earlier hard-court matches from Rich- 
ards, but when the professional title was 
at stake on grass, Vinnie’s volleying 
usually proved decisive. As Richards 
gradually worked into physical condi- 
tion he obtained the ascendancy over 
Kozeluh on wood and dirt and turf. 

The Kozeluh myth exploded when Til- 
den finally renounced his amateurism. 
Now, mind you, Big Bill had retro- 
graded from his invincible 1921-1926 
form. Lacoste and Cochet had beaten 
him frequently. Shields had taken his 
measure. The greatest tennis player of 
all time had seen his best days when he 
turned professional. 

If Kozeluh had been the wizard his 
admirers painted, the Czech should have 
tamed this slightly shopworn Tilden. 
What happened? Why, Big Bill pro- 
ceeded to make a show of Kozeluh—to 
thrash him in straight sets four times 
out of five. The gaunt Philadelphian 
handled the stocky, tight-knit Bohemian 
with ridiculous ease, found loopholes in 





the latter’s theoretically invulnerable de- 
fense, and demonstrated that the ace 
was mightier than the “get.” Even on 
Kozeluh’s favorite medium—hard sur- 
faces—Tilden dominated the play. On 
turf, where Tilden can use his variations 
of spin, the issue wasn’t close. 

In the professional championship just 
completed at Forest Hills, Richards 
couldn’t hold the net in the face of Til- 
den’s blistering drives. Big Bill resur- 
rected the backhand cross court sizzler, 
executed with an almost flat racket, 
which had been his trump card against 
Billy Johnston. Not even so inspired a 
volleyer as Richards could checkmate 
that Capablanca-like tour de force. 

Now they are saying that Tilden has 
been reborn; that he has recovered the 
fine frenzy of his salad days; that he 
could blow Cochet off the court. I won- 
der! Isn’t it possible that those who are 
singing hosannas have overrated the 
caliber of Tilden’s professional rivals? 


be That New Golf Ball 


Arter the golf professionals had as- 
sured at Inverness that the new ball was 
just as obedient as the old jackrabbit if 
properly struck (sic), we find them 
switching en masse to the small, heavy 
pill in the Canadian Open. 

Canada, under Royal and Ancient 
jurisdiction, offers golf competitors the 
option of using either the U. S. G. A. 
per ammunition or the 1.62 x 1.62 stand- 
ard ball. Both are legal according to the 
liberal British code. Few of the Ameri- 
can entrants at Mississauga availed 
themselves of the option. Whiffy Cox 
played nine holes with the new ball in 
thirty-nine strokes, then swapped rubber 
cores, and came home in thirty-five. So 
much for the balloon ball boosters, The 
proof of this pudding is in the playing. 


be Fashions for Golfers 


Henry Corton, Britain’s insurgent pro- 
fessional, was togged out for his Ameri- 
can trip by seven tailors from London's 
swank Saville Row. He was a clothing 


(Continued on Page 416) 
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>> The Week in Business << 


b> Retail Spurt Continues 


TEADY improvement in retail buy- 
ing in all of the principal markets 
of the country except Minneapolis, 

which suffered from a heat wave, was 
the chief business development of the 
week. 

The full force of this general resump- 
tion of buying has not yet reached the 
wholesalers. Orders, although encourag- 
ing in number, are still small in unit 
quantity and many of them are condi- 
tional on rush deliveries. The retailers, 
determined not to overstock, are cling- 
ing to the hand-to-mouth buying prin- 
ciple, a procedure which is made easy 
by telephone or telegraph orders and 
transportation by fast express or air- 


plane. 

Production is still coasting. Steel 
manufacture was down to 31% of 
capacity and automobile production 


shows no sign of an impending rally. 
The textiles, however, continue to show 
up well. Cotton, wool and rayon are 
holding the gains they have made with- 
in the past two months. Commodity 
prices are still at low levels, sugar alone 
making headway during the week. 

The investment market looks a little 
better. The bull interests rather over- 
played the advantage of the Hoover 
moratorium plan and the inevitable re- 
action was not slow in arriving, but dur- 
ing the latter part of the week many of 
the leading issues made up all they lost 
on the reaction and some of them made 
encouraging gains. August, normally a 
slow month in the investment markets, 
may surprise us this year. There is a lot 
of wise money waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment, and determined not to 
be caught napping when it arrives. 


pe The Week’s Merger—Copper 


OIL AND THE RAILS are not going to be 
allowed a monopoly of the merger news 
if the copper barons can prevent it, and 
the $370,000,000 combination effected 
during the week seems to indicate that 
they can. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation and the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company 
have been trying to get together for 
more than a year. On July 16 it was 
announced that the directors of the two 
corporations had agreed upon terms of a 
consolidation, subject to the approval of 
the stockholders. 

The merger plan provides that after 
payment of $2.50 a share by Calumet 
and Arizona to its stockholders the prop- 
erties and assets of the company shall be 


transferred to the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration, upon payment by Phelps 
Dodge of 314 shares of its stock for 
each share of Calumet and Arizona Min- 
ing Company stock. 

This combination should work out to 
the advantage of both companies. Phelvs 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926—100) 
July 16—69.8. (Crump’s British Index—1926=—100) 
July 16—63.9. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended July 4—667,879 cars (reduction of 91,411 
under preceding week and of 124,174 under same 
week of 1930). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ending July 11—31% 
of capacity (reduction of 1% under preceding week 
and of 26% under same week of 1930). 

Crude Oil Production Week ended July 11—daily 
average gross 2,544,650 barrels (increase of 62,150 
over preceding week and of 13,850 over same week 
of 19380). ° 

Grain Exports Week ended July 11—2,165,000 
bushels (reduction of 71,000 under preceding week ; 
increase of 1,159,000 over same week of 19380). 


Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) Week 
ended July 15—$7,693,600,000 (increase of 7.4% 
ever preceding five-day period; reduction of 26.9% 
under same week of 1930). 

Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended July 16—428 (increase of 39 over preceding 
five-day period; reduction of 24 under same week 
of 1930). 


Dodge is a completely integrated unit, 
with mines, smelters, fabricating units 
and a sales organization with headquar- 
ters in New York. It has undeveloped 
ore reserves at Morenci, Arizona, but in 
the present condition of the copper in- 
dustry it will be more economical to 
work the low cost property which Calu- 
met and Arizona has at Ajo, in the same 
state. 

We thought we foresaw possibilities 
of still another Bethlehem-Youngstown 
fracas in this merger, but Gordon R. 
Campbell, president of Calumet and 
Arizona, and opposed to the consolida- 
tion, fooled us completely. He decided 
to resign and let the merger go through. 


b> Advertising—Business Stabilizer 


IF WE COULD corRAL a thousand of the 
leading business executives of the United 
States in a roomy, well ventilated audi- 
torium we should like to give them a 
useful present—a brief statement of 
some facts brought out by the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 

The Federation collected the experi- 
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ence figures of 77 outstanding national 
advertisers for the year 1930. Twelve of 
the concerns reduced their advertising 
appropriations by proportions varying 
from 15 to 100 per cent. Thirteen made 
reductions of less than 15 per cent and 
fifty-two actually increased their ap- 
propriations. 

What happened? The net profits of 
the twelve declined 41.2 per cent; those 
of the thirteen were reduced by 13.2 per 
cent; and those of the fifty-two declined 
but 9.6 per cent. 

It is foolish to dispute the Federa- 
tion’s contention that advertising has a 
definite relation to the up-or-down 
trend of business. Dependable statisties 
show clearly that when advertising is 
fearless and liberal, business expands, 
and that when it is fear-smitten and con- 
tracted business withers. 

As you leave the hall, gentlemen, 
please remember that advertising is to 
business what gasoline is to the motor 
ear. And that when the old engine be- 
gins to labor a bit on a tough hill you 
don't try to help matters by getting out 
and punching a hole in the gasoline tank. 


pp Ask Thorpe—He Knows 


Ir THIS TURNS ouT to be a review of 
Merle Thorpe rather than of his book, 
How’s Business? (Harper, $2.50) it is 
because we have seen enough of him to 
make us realize that his characteristics 
as editor and man are far more com- 
pelling than any specific thing he may 
write or say over the air about business. 

For one thing, Merle Thorpe is the 
nation’s most conspicuous defender of 
business against half-baked and meddle- 
some legislation. He knows the answer 
to that hoary and fallacious slogan, 
“There ought to be a law.” He knows 
that in most cases there ought to be no 
such thing, and he is confident that this 
particular bit of truth is mighty and will 
prevail, sometime. 

As for the book, it is Merle Thorpe 
as you have read him in Nation’s Busi- 
ness and heard him by radio—snappy, 
forceful, good-humored and _ logically 
sound. There are 53 chapters, all short 
and all worth reading and _ thinking 
about. If you want to sample, read 
“Danger! Men Working” or “Competi- 
tion’s Sweet Uses.” You will then want 
to begin at the beginning and get the 
complete message. 

The younger generation, just starting 
in business, should know this book. 
Merle Thorpe has passed fifty but he 
still sees with the eyes of youth. How’s 
Business? should help thousands to un- 
derstand how big, how vital and how ro- 
mantic business really is. 

Frank A, Fan, 
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>> The New Movies << 


p>“ The Man In Possession” 
O MOST audiences, who have been 


wrestling unsuccessfully with the 

old demon boredom in the past few 
months, The Man in Possession will 
come as a considerable relief. It is first- 
rate light comedy, well-written, well- 
acted, and as smooth as they come. Both 
Robert Montgomery and Irene Purcell 
are grand. In spite of his positive as- 
sertion that he did nothing at all of any 
value in Hollywood last year in return 
for his salary of $104,000, I am inclined 
to think that P. G. Wodehouse, whose 
name appears on the film as author of 
“additional dialogue,’ had something to 
do with it. The original play was by 
H. M. Harwood. Anyway the dialogue 
is fast and amusing—although I lost 
about half of it due to the inordinate 
laughter of the people sitting about me. 
Director Sam Wood should have made 
some allowances for this, but I suppose 
real timing is something only legitimate 
actors can attain. Robert Montgomery is 
a young Englishman who has spent a 
term in jail for some slight and never 
well-defined reason. Released, his fam- 
ily wants him to go away to America and 
stay. Instead he gets a job as bailiff’s 
assistant, and finds himself set to watch 
pretty little Irene Purcell, who hasn't 
a cent and owes money to everybody 
in town. It then develops that she is 
planning to marry his pompous brother 
for his money—while he, thinking her 
wealthy, is thinking of marrying her 
for her money. Also hovering in the 
background is Sir Charles Cartwright 
who has, you observe, probably been 
keeping the lady up till now. The fact 


Metro-Goldwyn-M 





that Mr. Montgomery spends the night 
with the young lady he is “watching”’ 
may worry some of our super-sexed cen- 
sors, but the whole thing is done with 


Worth Seeing 


Black Camel: Mystery story in Hawaii with 
Warner Oland. 

Hell Below Zero: Unusually interesting travel 
pictures from Africa—talk by Carveth 
Wells. 

Newly Rich: Mitzi Green and Jackie Searle 
as two child movie stars. Children will en- 
joy it, too. 

Mystery of Life: Pictorial demonstration of 
biological evolution which is meeting censor- 


ial opposition. Explanation by Clarence 
Darrow, 
Rebound: Ina Claire in Donald Ogden 


Stewart’s smartly written comedy-drama. 


Smart Money: Edward G. Robinson as a boss 
gambler. Careful, detailed characterization. 


Smiling Lieutenant: Maurice Chevalier sur- 
rounded by beautiful ladies and lingerie. 


In German 


Die Drei von der Tankstelle: Entertaining 
operetta with Willy Fritsch and Lillian 
Harvey. 

Die Lustigen Weiber von Wien: The most 
charming and pleasing of the recent German 
film operettas. The scene is Vienna, 1875. 


Die Privatsekretaerin: Gay music and excel- 
lent comedy by Felix Bressart. The old mat- 
ter of the steno and her boss—but happily 
a farce. 

Zwei Herzen im ™% Takt: A German film which 
is now in its ninth month in New York. 


taste and humor and without a single 
Hollywood leer. The Man In Possession 
is excellent light comedy. 


>>‘ Murder by the Clock” 


Mystery stories have to be pretty good 
these days to get anywhere, but Murder 
by the Clock is so good that I am still 
hazy about some of the details. Part 
of the action is in a burial crypt in a 
cemetery, and the vault is equipped with 
an ungodly sort of fog horn which the 


Assigned by the bailiff to guard the penniless Irene Purcell, Robert Montgomery attends 
strictly to business 
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eccentric old Julia Endicott has in- 
stalled there in the event of her being 
buried alive. Early in the picture she 
is strangled, and, as you may guess, not 
long after the funeral the horn is hoot- 
ing away and scaring the other charac- 
ters out of their wits. Among these are 
a leering maniac played with fiendish de- 
tail by one Irving Pichel, and a bad, bad 
woman who wants the old lady’s money, 
played by Lilyan Tashman. The film has 
nothing whatever to do with clocks. 


be Son of India” 


A little slovenly work at vital points 
keeps this from being a great deal bet- 
ter than it is. Even so it is a change, the 
sets are handsome and the animal scenes 
are good. Ramon Novarro is cast as 
a Maharaja’s son who is left alone in 
the world with a beautiful, beautiful dia- 
mond as big as a tennis ball, after his 
father is killed by robbers. The trouble 
is that Mr. Novarro is full of quick, ex- 
travagant Latin gestures more remi- 
niscent of the leaping Douglas Fair- 
banks than a high-caste East Indian 
prince. If Son of India is ever shown in 
India it will undoubtedly give the 
natives a hearty laugh. As to the story— 
the diamond incident is soon over with 
and we are back to the question of a 
woman and her love. Madge Evans, an 
American girl, falls in love with Mr. 
Novarro and wonders should she marry 
an East Indian? After the customary 
eight reels he refuses to let her make 
the “sacrifice.” 


ee The Secret Call” 


Replacing the much-mentioned Clara 
Bow on the Paramount roster is a pretty 
little number known as Peggy Shannon. 
I should say the improvement was sev- 
eral thousand per cent, although I am 
not sure that Miss Shannon is much of 
an actress. She is intelligent and makes 
herself attractive without any of the 
cheap vulgarities which characterized 
Miss Bow. Her film The Secret Call is 
an old William deMille stage play of 
about twenty years ago, and shows her 
as a telephone operator in a big hotel 
who overhears important political gossip 
on her board. Audiences got quite a kick 
out of seeing a phone board on the stage 
twenty years ago. Now, it’s different. 


b> “‘Sherlock Holmes’ Fatal Hour” 


Again the inscrutable Sherlock is 
hooking his pipe in his lower lip and 
murmuring “Elementary, my dear Wat- 
son, elementary,” in answer to that 
gentleman’s “Marvelous, marvelous.” 
Only this time Conan Doyle’s detective 
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is played by an English actor named 
Arthur Wontner, while the film comes 
from the Twickenham Studios, located, 
of course, in Britain. Everybody con- 
cerned has done a finished job, and al- 
though things move with the usual 
British deliberation, it gains somewhat 
in suspense by so doing. This time Sher- 
lock captures a band of forgers, meets 
the sinister Moriarity, and puts a plaster 
cast of himself in the window to be shot 
at. In England the film was known as 
The Sleeping Cardinal. You will find 
this picture highly entertaining and well 
worth a visit. 


>>The Great Lover” 


After two or three years in very un- 
distinguished parts Adolphe Menjou 
makes something of an attempt at a 
comeback as the leading character in 
Leo Ditrichstein’s old drama about the 
philanderings of a famous opera singer. 
Another notable actor who returns after 
some years, in this film, is Olga Bac- 
lanova, who has as silly and thankless a 
part as a first rate performer was ever 
burdened with. Olga Baclanova (of the 
Moscow Art Theatre) is one of the finest 
actresses—and singers—in this or any 
other country. It’s a crime to treat her 
this way. Other players are Irene Dunne 
(of Cimarron) and the righteous Neil 
Hamilton. It is perhaps inevitable that 
The Great Lover should be stuffy and 
unreal. I am afraid most modern women 
will think Mr. Menjou not so great a 
lover as a nuisance. This business of 
rushing effusively up to one Jady the 
minute the other’s back is turned is 
used only in farces, today. Apparently 
people took Mr. Ditrichstein seriously 
in the old days. 





pe This Wonderful Age 


Science—good old science—has come 
galloping up with a new gadget to en- 
able movie theatre managers to tell at a 
glance exactly how many people have 
entered their theatres. It is called the 
“electric eye,” counts people as they 
come in, and registers each one up in 
the manager’s office on a meter similar 
to that used in taxi cabs. One is already 
working in the United Artists theatre 
in Chicago. By means of electrical con- 
nections, the Supreme First Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Theatres, sitting in his 
New York office, will be able to tell by 
looking at a series of clicking dials, ex- 
actly how well Her Sinful Sin, or Was it 
Love? are doing at any given moment, 
in all theatres, al: over the United States 
of America. Now isn’t that something! 
Tra-Taaaaaaa! 


CREIGHTON Pret. 
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b> The Latest Plays << 


HIS is the time of year when, ex- 
cept for an occasional revue, drama 
lovers have to do a bit of motoring, 
yachting, aeroplaning or railroading 
from New York if they are to see any- 
thing interesting in the theatre. It is the 
season of the summer stock company. 
It is, too, the season when the more 
earnest of the youngsters trying for a 


Recommended Current Shows 

Crazy Quilt: Fannie Brice and Fhil Baker in a 
satisfactorily rowdy revue. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Revivals: The principals 
are pleasant, you can hear most of the words 
and the orchestra is good. 

Grand Hotel: The doings in a continental hotel 
are still going on. 

Once in a Lifetime: Rapidly approaching a 
solid year’s run for this comedy hit. 

Precedent: The unexpected success of a sincere 
and earnest play about injustice. 

Private Lives: But by now without Noel 
Coward, Otto Kruger and Madge Kennedy. 

The Band Wagon: Stylish and sophisticated 
— with the Astaires and others at their 

est. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street: It seems 
Katharine Cornell has a following. 

The Green Pastures: Second, third and fourth 
visits are now in order. 

Third Little Show: For them as can’t get along 
without their Bee Lillie. 

Ziegfeld Follies: Don’t you believe these super- 
cilious youngsters. Maestro Ziegfeld still can 
put on a show. 


place in the theatre have to get their 
experience. There are, in fact, almost 
enough repertory companies, as some of 
them prefer to be called, to give pretty 
nearly all the aspirants a chance—be 
they authors, actors, directors or scenic 
artists. According to all the reports I 
have had, most of them are doing more 
than fairly good business, which it is 
certainly pleasant to hear about any line 
of endeavor these days. Among the bet- 
ter companies in the eastern states are 
those in Newport, White Plains, West- 
port, Southampton, Magnolia, Mill- 
brook, Mount Kisko and Stockbridge. 
Of course, there are always the Jitney 
Players, too, those joyful thespians who 
take their auditorium, scenery, costumes 
and sleeping quarters all on two or three 
automobiles and travel from village to 
village displaying their wares. In other 
words, although to a denizen of Times 
Square the drama may seem to die out 
during the summer, such is not the case 
—it merely takes to the woods. 

Some of you may wonder what is the 
quality of the entertainment dished up 
by the above organizations. Well, it 
varies a good deal—almost as much, in- 
deed, as does the winter’s theatrical fare 
in New York. From just plain rotten to 
very good is the gamut. 

Very good seems hardly strong enough 
a phrase to characterize the production 
of Bernard Shaw’s Candida, which was 
given last week by the County Center 
Repertory Company in White Plains. It 
marked Miss Peggy Wood’s return to 
these shores after her triumphant two 





years’ run in Bitter Sweet in England, 
and it would be difficult to choose a more 
fitting play. Of all Mr. Shaw’s works, 
Candida is the nearest approach to what 
we lesser mortals think of as a play, and 
its frequent moments of almost genuine 
sentiment, which are always relieved by 
lines of piercing wit or satire, give Miss 
Wood a splendid opportunity to use her 
lovely speaking voice and her subtle 
sense of timing to the utmost advantage. 
I haven’t heard what Miss Wood’s plans 
are for the coming season, but she could 
do far worse than show a great many 
more people just how Candida should be 
played. Unlike some of Mr. Shaw’s more 
topical debates, Candida has dated not 
at all and is still utterly delightful 
comedy. The company in support of 
Miss Peggy Wood was first class in 
every respect—notably a Mr. McGrath 
as Candida’s husband, and Cecil Clo- 
velly, who is also the director of the com- 
pany, although Miss Wood staged Can- 
dida herself, as Marchbanks. The White 
Plains troupe are giving six more plays 
with six other visiting stars, including 
Frieda Inescourt and Muriel Kirkland. 
The New York Repertory Company 
is what Lawrence Langner of the 
Theatre Guild calls his troupe at West- 
port, Connecticut. Judging them only 
from their production of The Comic 
Artist, that play by Susan Glaspell and 
Norman Matson which has been kicking 
around unproduced so long, they belong 
in the category of earnest young people 
trying very hard for art for art’s sake. 
Mind you, some of the lines which Miss 
Glaspell and Mr. Matson wrote in for 
them to speak would have worried far 
better actors than Rollo Peters and 
Dorothy Gish, but even granting that the 
authors of T'he Comic Artist are no 
G.B.S’s, their work was uneven. How- 
ever, it’s nice that the thing has finally 
been done, as I for one have heard quite 
enough talk about the stupidity of the 
“commercial managers” who have reso- 
lutely not produced it all these years. 
The trouble with it is that the situation 
is always artificial, and in the Country 
Playhouse at Westport neither authors 
nor actors are skillful enough to make 
you believe a word of it for a moment. 
I’m told that the New York Repertory 
Company’s presentation of the old melo- 
drama, The Streets of New York, is 
really amusing, and they are repeating 
it July 23rd and 24th and July 29th to 
August Ist, inclusive, so if you’re on the 
Post Road any of those evenings you 
could probably do far worse than to 
drop in to the Country Playhouse. 
Oris CHATFIELD-TAYLor. 
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The New Books 
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‘The Washington Scene 


66 ASHINGTON Merry-Go- 

Round” (Horace Liveright, 

$3) and “The Mirrors of 1932” 
(Brewer, Warren and Putnam, $2.50). 
These two anonymous books reveal pres- 
ent Washington officialdom and the 1932 
presidential hopefuls in all their pristine 
mythlessness. The Merry-Go-Round 
gives a brief ride to the greater political, 
diplomatic, social and newspaper figures, 
and then shoves them off in an inglorious 
backward plunge to rehabilitate their 
dignity as best they can. The Mirrors 
does about the same thing for the ten 
leading presidential aspirants and pos- 
sibilities. President Hoover is awarded 
the hearty and stinging contempt of 
both publications, neither of which is 
cheerful reading for gentle, trusting old 
ladies who like to think of their political 
leaders as saintly statesmen of inscrut- 
able wisdom. 

The Merry-Go-Round will probably 
have the wider appeal of the two books 
because it deals with a greater variety of 
persons and subjects and includes some- 
where within its pages many of the 
known but rarely published peculiarities 
of several important incidents of the 
Hoover administration. Every gossipy 
or cynical soul will find its detail and its 
insouciant irreverence vastly amusing 
and entertaining. To the authors (for it 
is obviously the collaboration of several 
Washington correspondents ) Vice-Presi- 
dent Curtis is simply “Egg Charley,” 
Secretary “Wrong Horse 
Harry,” the House of Representatives 
the “Monkey House,” 
“Court Jester,” 
secretaries the 


Stimson 


Ambassador 
and the 
“Vestal 


Dawes the 
White 
Virgins.” 

These chapter headings are fairly in- 
dicative of the style and method of ap- 
proach of the book. It is not without a 
pungent, satirical quality. Vice-President 


House 


Curtis, it says, for example, is just a 
disappointed dreamer for the 
dency “who tries to make the vice-presi- 
dency 
how.” 


presi- 


as awe-inspiring as he knows 


“To the Old Guard of 


social 





Washington,” it goes on, “Charley and 
Dolly may be a riotous joke. But for the 
Vice-President and his hefty and mili- 
tant sister the others are a pack of 
snooty, strutting swells who faze them 
not at all and with whom they are pre- 
pared to exchange blow for blow, re- 
gardless of the shrieks of merriment 
from onlookers and the outraged scowls 
of the stiff-backed Hoovers.” 

The Mirrors is not so gossipy, re- 
straining its incidents and anecdotes en- 
tirely to those which can be used as 
illustrative of character, reasoning or 
background, but its author has no less 
active a scent for sham, and probably a 


more penetrating keenness. Hoover, 
Smith, Coolidge, Roosevelt, Morrow, 
Robinson, Ritchie, Young, Baker, 


Pinchot are all held up in separate 
sketches before an iconoclastic reflector. 
Undoubtedly the picture is one-sided and 
distorted, but it is nearer the truth than 
the campaign biographies. 

It is hard to say which book is more 
devastating in its estimate of President 
Hoover. The Merry-Go-Round says that 
“confronted through depression with 
one of the greatest opportunities in the 
history of the country for far-reaching 
social and economic reorganization, he 
completely blew up,” and that his record 
“is unbelievable for its abysmal incom- 
petence, do-nothingness and reactionary 
stultification.” The Mirrors says that he 
is “as dynamic as a 30-watt bulb,” and 
that if he had appreciated that statistics 
are no substitute for statesmanship he 
would be assured of a “footnote” in his- 
tory. It is even so unkind to the depth 
of his political philosophy, when his own 
fortunes are involved, as to say that he 
sent word to Kansas City in 1928 ask- 
ing that Senator Norris, whom he re- 
gards as a wild-eyed radical, be boomed 
for his running mate. 

The Mirrors gives evidence of greater 


care in preparation and is more analyti- 
cal. Neither book, however, is to be taken 
without some sifting. In the Merry-Go- 
Round, particularly, there is a consider- 
able amount of second- and third-hand 
amusing 


town talk which, although 





enough, may or may not be true. If the 
chapter on the press is indicative of the 
aceuracy of the whole, the reader should 
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Most Discussed Books 
Fiction 

The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck: John Day. 
A simple and dignified story of a Chinese family 
and their devotion to the land. Reviewed March 18. 
The Sixth Journey, by Alice Grant Rosman: Min- 
ton, Balch. Grown-up love and a waif who finds a 
home at last in a charming romance with an Eng- 
lish setting. Reviewed July 1. 

Dwarf’s Blood, by Edith Olivier: Viking. A vivid, 
witty and tender story built up around the theme 
of heredity. Reviewed July 1. 

Father, by Elizabeth: Doubleday, Doran. The 
daughter of a novelist escapes for adventures of 
her own. Gay and charming. Reviewed June 10. 
The Road Back, by Erich Maria Remarque, trans- 
lated by A. W. Wheen: Little, Brown. A_ poetic 
and moving picture of the individual and collective 
tragedies of the returned soldier. Reviewed May 13. 











Non-Fiction 
The Mirrors of 1932, Anonymous: Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam. Reviewed in this issue. 
Red Bread, by Maurice Hindus: Cape & Smith. 
Another excellent book on contemporary Russia 
by the author of Humanity Uprooted. Reviewed 
May 13. 
The American Black Chamber, by Herbert O. 
Yardley: Bobbs Merrill. Memoirs colored with sen- 
sational disclosures of the Cryptographic Bureau 
established by the author during the War. Reviewed 
in this issue. 
More Boners, by Dr. Seuss and A. Abingdon: 
Viking. A weaker sequel to Boners, with more of 
the same. 
My Experiences in the World War, by John J. 
Pershing: Stokes, At the front and behind the lines 
from the point of view of the American com- 
mander. Reviewed May 6. 


Pgs 





certainly keep a salt-shaker at hand. 
This even goes so far as to charge 
Richard V. Oulahan, head of the New 
York Times bureau, with doing his news 
gathering through “‘leg’’ men on_ his 
staff, whereas he is one of the few bureau 
heads noted for refusing to follow that 
policy. 

This book also shows a marked bias 
in favor of any one with progressive 
leanings. Few thoughtful observers will 
object to the praise it gives to Norris, 
Borah and LaFollette. But its authors 
isk acceptance of Brookhart, Howell and 
Wheeler as great men also. How dif- 
ferently the other publication treats 
Gifford Pinchot! It applies to him the 
crushing term, “Savonarola on a soap- 
box.” 

Read with the above reservations, the 


Jacket design from “Years of Plenty,” by ex-Duchess de Clermont-Tonnerre (Cape and Smith) 
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two books throw more light on the con- 
temporary political scene than anything 
else available in compact form. The 
anonymous minds behind them are ob- 
viously keen and generally well in- 
formed. They have spoken in each case 
unhampered by restraint, by too close 
scrutiny of the tales they heard, one sus- 
pects occasionally, or by the necessity of 
giving the devil his due. 
Haroip BrayMan. 


The Week’s Reading 


crpue Way to Recovery,” by Sir 

George Paish (Putnam, $2). The 
venerable Governor of the London 
School of Economics follows his The 
Road to Prosperity with this attempt 
to lead the world out of the most serious 
crisis the world has ever experienced. 
His principle is international codpera- 
tion; the methods he advocates are ex- 
tremely simple. 

In effect, he says we should write off 
German reparations and war debts, then 
we should get rid of contemporary 
American credits, and leavé intact only 
the British commercial capital. America 
should reduce her tariffs and enter the 
League of Nations, Russia should pay 
her debts and secure credits (presum- 
ably from Great Britain). China and In- 
dia should settle down and be good. Ap- 
parently the only nation which has the 
right idea is Great Britain. 

One need not be an isolationist, a “last 
center” on war debts, or an advocate 
of Senator Smoot’s fiscal masterpiece to 
perceive large, jagged holes in Sir 
George’s ingenuous arguments. He 
points out that Great Britain never op- 
posed obstacles to repayment of her 
loans by tariff legislation. In reply, it 
may be stated that America never placed 
obstacles to the investment of British 
funds when the shoe was on the other 
foot. If England’s pre-war debtors had 
attempted to pay their bills in Great 
Britain in coal or cotton textiles, “Safe- 
guarding of Industries” might have 
come earlier. As it was, the law to com- 
pel marking goods ‘Made in Germany,” 
«te., was a protective measure instituted 
in Great Britain. As it is, where America 
welcomed British capital, the British 
Empire opposes direct and indirect ob- 
stacles to the investment of American 
capital. And the American tariff is de- 
signed, among other things, to assure 
that debts shall be paid with commodi- 
ties which we do need, such as raw silk, 
rubber, jute and tin, rather than those 
which we manufacture already in super- 
fluous abundance. 

The chief merit of this book lies not 
in its naive economic arguments but in 
its recognition of the fact that the ob- 


stacles to world recovery are political 
rather than economic. This unweleome 
fact can never be sufficiently stressed, 
that the political intelligence of man- 
kind is in arrears of their economic or- 
ganization. In this connection, Sir 


George’s comments on reparations will 


be especially timely. 

“In order to adjust the extremely 
difficult world situation now existing, a 
just, reasonable and permanent settle- 
ment of this problem is essential. It is 
indeed to be regretted that such a settle- 
ment was not made at the end of the war 
in accordance with the fourteen points 
laid down and approved of the Allies by 
President Wilson. In the matter of 
reparations, however, the Allied states- 
men sought to present the largest pos- 
sible claims for damage they could draw 
up, with the result that not only were 
the German people reduced to a condi- 
tion of despair, but every nation became 
alarmed lest its markets should be in- 
undated by the vast quantities of Ger- 
man goods which it would be essential 
for her to sell in foreign markets wher- 
ever possible in order to make the repa- 
ration payments demanded of her. In 
the interests of all nations a complete 
settlement both of reparations and of 
the other questions at issue between 
Germany and her late opponents has 
now become a matter of urgent neces- 
sity.” 

Joun Carter. 


rT; LD Bowery Days,” by Alvin F. 

O Harlow (Appleton, $5). Next to 
Broadway the oldest and for many years 
the longest of New York’s avenues, the 
Bowery’s history is astonishingly full 
of colorful events. Most of it, to be sure, 
was sordid and squalid, and some of it 
was nauseating. Now the Bowery is 
drab and dull. Gone are the days of the 
Plug Uglies and the Dead Rabbits; gone 
are the old theatres with their blood- 
and-thunder melodrama; gone are the 
countless sloppy beer shops; gone the 
sailors on a spree; gone the eminently 
respectable Atlantic Garden, the best 
example of the German resort for quiet 
beer and music; gone the many cheap 
jewelry stores, the hideous anatomical 
museums, the mock auction shops. Even 
as early as the eighties those who would 

e “gay life” found it in the Tender- 
loin rather than in the Bowery—one 
even doubts if the Bowery ever was 
gay—‘‘sodden”’ seems a closer descrip- 
tion as old New Yorkers now living re- 
member it. 

But since the Bowery began _ its 
tumultuous career as an Indian path, it 
has seen many strange and sensational 
events, many queer and amusing char- 
acters. Mr. Harlow has here told it all, 





| Perkins, H. M., 
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Telis What Newspapers 
Dare Not Print. 


Ripping the Roof Off 
the National Capital 


WASHINGTON 


MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 


The inside story of Washing- 
ton society, politicians and 


politics, 
2 editions before 
publication $3.00 
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of 


Criminals 


By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dean of Tufts Medical School, Boston. 


Commissioner of the  Demastenant of Correc- 
tion, of A tts. 











This well-known psychiatrist views 
the problem of crime and criminals 
in the light of long and varied 
experience and points the way for 
further advance toward its solution. 


$2.00. At bookstores. 
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and told it wale ‘The Astor Pla ace riots, 
the old-time firemen, the gang fights, the 
“Bowery Bhoys,” the reign of Big Tom 
Sullivan, the dives, the coming of the 
elevated, Steve Brodie, Chuck Connor, 
and innumerable other features and 
characters of the olden days. Particu- 
larly excellent is the account given of 
the theatrical history of the Bowery— 
not, as is so often the case in such ac- 
counts, a mere list of names of actors, 
plays and so on, but a spirited and 
highly amusing narrative of the old-time 
drama and the avidity of the audiences 
for the foiling of the villain and the 
triumph of virtue. 

Yes, Mr. Harlow has done an ex- 








Page 410 
ceedingly good job; at last we have the 
full and vivid picture of the old-time 
Bowery. The illustration also is abun- 
dant and to the point. 

R. D. TownsENnD. 


6c He Frame on Evrnuirpova,” by 

Hector Bolitho (Appleton, $2). 
An artificially Moyen Age atmosphere— 
suggestive of the artificially classic at- 
mosphere of an Arthur B. Davies paint- 
ing—lies about these stories of the 
founding and growth of an imaginary 
monastery. In them we find dukes, 
monks, peasants, Jews, saints, miracles 
and martyrdoms; we witness the patient 
poverty of common men. The separate 
stories tell of a gluttonous duke of Ethir- 
dova; of a half-witted boy who becomes 
a saint; of the Duke’s nephew and suc- 
cessor who was instructed by the Pope 
to found a monastery upon the shrine 
of the saintly simpleton, and of how he 
forgot God; and of the destruction and 
rebuilding of the shrine. There is a 
great feeling for color and rich texture 
in Mr. Bolitho’s writing, but your re- 
viewer finds that this book is over- 
burdened by that feeling and that the 
result is a self-conscious piece of work 
in which the author seems to have lost 
his subject in a lovely maze of sensuous 
pictures. 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 


6¢PNDIAN Summer,” by J. C. Snaith 

(D. Appleton and Company, $2.50). 
Punctuated by “La! Madams” and 
“Egads,” decorated with snuff boxes, 
and spattered with flag-flying, bell-ring- 
ing, oath-taking, soul-stirring, patriotic 
exuberance, Mr. Snaith’s tale of the 
doings in an English harbor during the 
Twelve-Year War with France winds its 
lusty way. Captain Godson, the King’s 
Officer, chief of the town by proxy, struts 
through his réle of hero on a cork leg 
with fine bravado. Beneath his rough, 
unseemly exterior and crochety, harsh 
words, there flames that heart of gold 
which, against all your better judgment, 
brings a lump to your throat at each 
crisis. He risks his honor for friendship, 
his peace of mind for the sake of an 
amorous pair, his post for a promise to a 
dead man. He embodies that crusty, in- 
articulate creature, the English old 
gentleman, about whose activities fiction 
has embroidered so many thousand tales. 
Surrounded by a miserly brother, a 
twittering sister-in-law, a hard-boiled 
widow, a pious cook, a fragile girl in 
travesty, and last, but not least, an im- 
peccable field-marshal from France held 
prisoner of the port, Captain Godson 
lumbers along the stylized comedy and 
tragedy of situation in a fashion which, 
while weighty and sometimes monoto- 


nous, yet almost atones for his author’s 
fidelity to historic detail. e 


rT rn. Line,” by L. A. Pavey (D. 

Appleton and Company, $2). 
Man weaves for himself an inner fan- 
tasy in which to take shelter with his 





Frontispiece by Rockwell Kent for Robert and 
Katherine Barrett's “A Yankee in Patagonia” 


(Houghton Mifflin) 


dreams. It is his escape from tortured, 
limiting, hidebound reality; it is his 
tiny, private garden where individuality, 
carefully fostered, may flower. No one 
else can find the bridge to span the 
chasm between his appearance and his 
soul. There, at least, in his world of 
fantasy, he can live wholly unmolested. 
The tale of Mr. Line, Civil Servant to 
the English government, father of three 
children, and inhabitant of Suburbia, 
carries you from the outward manifesta- 
tions of his life to their inner expression. 
Seeing Mr. Line on the commuters’ train, 
lunching with the members of his De- 
partment, or locking the kitchen window 
before padding up to his wife’s bed, you 
could not know that, far within him, he 
heads a big business, deals dangerously, 
climbs the world’s mountain-tops, fishes 
in Scotch streams, and wins white- 
bosomed ladies for his own. You could 
not know, by a glance at Mr. Line, that 
he has a world wherein he is perennial 
king. But, if you were to apply your 
imagination, you might guess the exist- 
ence of Mr. Line’s secret, the author 
seems to say, because, to some degree, 
every one has a fantasy, and the saga of 
Mr. Line’s dreams is universal. 


George Preedy 
and Company, 


(CT) AGATELLE,” by 
(Dodd, Mead 


$2.50). Prompted by various appealing 
fragments of history, here a piece of 


Outlook and Independent 


Chinese porcelain and there a serenade 
composed for some princely potentate, 
Mr. Preedy has built bitter-sweet tales 
around them. Generals, rulers and be: 

ribboned ladies prodigal of their favors . 
swish through the pages with what is 
perhaps an unnatural, but certainly a 
sensuously satisfying, elegance. Eight- 
eenth century gestures are on parade. 

Indiscretions, among these ghostly fig- 

ures, go masked in wit, tact, and a flair 
for form. Violence is counterpoised by 

delicacy. From the rack of torture to the 

satinwood boudoir is a step swiftly 

taken. The lords of such realms may be 
tyrants by day, but by night they are 

slaves to beauty. These people are not 

curmudgeonly with their emotions, for 

a fearful flame of restlessness burns 

within them. Their cruelty, their desire, 

their fitful joys and rages rise unbidden 

at the call of the unattainable. Theirs is 
the eternal quest eternally disappointed, 

for what they seek is the figment of their 

fantasies. Mr. Preedy turns rose-colored 

glasses upon the spectacle of the past. 

But if he falsifies its tints, you can for- 

give him. With his vanities he helps you 

to appease your own longing in an at- 

mosphere shot through by glamour. 


(6G OD IN THE StRAw Pen,” by John 

Fort (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2). 
We cannot escape our ancestors, says 
Mr. Fort in his preface; they hover close 
at heel. What gods they cottoned to, 
what tortures they endured, are ours, at. 
least in a measure, by heritage. To re-_ 
mind us, therefore, of one of the grim 
spectacles in American history, and one 
which has by no means disappeared, the 
author recreates a Methodist revival on 
the outskirts of a village called Ryall 
Springs in Georgia, in the year 1830. 
The preachers, Isham Lowe and John 
Semple, have the opening night in 
charge. Families from all the neighbor- 
hood foregather in the clearing. Some 
have come in wagons, some barefooted 
along dusty highroads. For many weeks 
anticipation has boiled within them, the 
round of meagre meals and manual 
duties made more bearable by the pros- 
pect of emotional release. Now the mur- 
muring crowd sits watchful till, from 
the preachers’ stand, there sound the 
words to kindle it. Thus Mr. Fort sets 
the stage. Meanwhile, unknown to these 
sinners collected for saving, Lowe and 
Semple are fighting, between themselves, 
a battle which, for all it is not out- 
spoken, lacks neither tensity nor gall., 
This struggle is the axis of the story. 
Mr. Fort’s book has a bitterness which 
lends it a certain weight. Some- 
what against your will, it cleaves to 
your memory. 

Vireitia Peterson Ross. 
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Our Criminal Problem 


(6D ATTLING THE Crime Wave,” by 

B Harry Elmer Barnes (Stratford, 
$2). Whatever Harry Elmer Barnes 
writes is certain to arouse interest and 
very frequently controversy. His studies 
concerning the origin of the World War, 
denying Germany’s sole responsibility, 
provoked much acrimonious debate. So 
did also his naturalistic religious writ- 
ings. Now he shows his amazing versa- 
tility by dealing competently with the 
problem of crime. Battling the Crime 
Wave is an avowed attempt to humanize 
knowledge in this field, to bring what 
is scientifically known about it to the 
attention of the average American citi- 
zen. Here we are, says Professor 
Barnes, faced with a national crime bill 
of anywhere from seven billion to fifteen 
billion dollars each year, our lawlessness 
a world scandal, our methods of dealing 
with the criminal, from the time of his 
arrest through the serving of his sen- 
tence, a disgrace. This situation, he as- 
serts, is not due to lack of knowledge, for 
our experts in the fields of criminology 
and penology are not at a loss as to what 
ought to be done. “They are amply in- 
formed and quite able to cope rapidly 
and effectively with the desperate figures 
that rob, murder, burn and swindle. But 
they are hampered at every turn by 
archaic laws and popular prejudice.” It 
is the purpose of Dr. Barnes’ book to 
build up sentiment against these laws 
and dispel some of this prejudice. 

In pursuit of this aim he first points 
out that we make a fundamental error 
in considering all criminals alike. They 
are of different types and demand differ- 
ent treatment. In any state prison about 
a quarter of the inmates are feeble- 
minded, about a quarter psychopathic 
and about half the victims of bad habits 
and evil surroundings. Both science and 
common sense make it obvious that we 
can get nowhere by grinding them all 
through the same mill. In the second 
place, in our prisons we have only the 
unlucky and the stupid who get caught. 
Our methods of apprehending the crim- 
inal and segregating him are most in- 
adequate. The police of our American 
cities arrest but one person for every 
five to twenty crimes committed. More- 
over they scarcely ever get the big fel- 
lows. And when we do get a suspect our 
trials are little more certain of arriv- 
ing at truth than the old ordeal by battle 
or fire. In the third place, this crime 
problem is far more than a problem of 
prohibition. It existed before this law 
and if the criminals are driven by repeal 
from the lucrative occupation of boot- 
legging they will turn to much more 
serious crime. Fourth, much of our crime 


is the crime of youngsters. These boys 
are turning criminal because we have a 
large body of youths from seventeen to 
twenty-one who are victims of the 
leisure class psychology which “has 
seeped down lower into the mass of citi- 
zens.” They want easy money and lots 
of it. These are but a few of the more 
striking points made by the author in 
stating the problem. 

And what shall we do? There is no 
one short cut remedy. We must use all 
the resources of science available for de- 
tecting crime and criminals. We must 
pay our police adequately and demand 
as high grade service as in the profes- 
sions. We must reform our court pro- 
cedure and insist that all citizens, or 
nearly all, do their share of jury duty. 
We must have trained psychiatrists em- 
ployed by the state to pass upon the 
sanity of accused persons. We must 
recognize that some criminals are in- 
capable of reformation and these should 


be segregated from society forever, re- | 


gardless of the particular crimes com- 
mitted. But we must just as surely 
recognize that some criminals ought 
never to go to prison at all but can be 
quickly reformed through non-institu- 
tional treatment, while a third group can 
best be handled through institutional 
care. Above all we must abolish the 
system of enforced idleness that exists 
in so many of our prisons and give the 
convict a chance to live a more normal 
life, a life that will tend to reform him 
and fit him for life in society. 

Dr. Barnes has written an excellent 
book and if every American citizen could 
read it there would be considerable hope 
for a change in these evil conditions 
within an appreciable time. But of course 
only a few will read it or otherwise gain 
the knowledge needed, so we may expect 
to blunder along for some more years. 
Yet in these 243 pages there is enough 
sound sense and even technical know]l- 
edge to guide us out of what is nothing 
less than a morass of crime. 

Epmunp B. CHAFFEE. 











The list of ten best-selling books print- 
ed on Page 408 is compiled from reports 
sent to the Outlook each week by wire 
from the following representative book- 
shops: 

BRENTANO’S, New York; ScRANTOMS, INC., Roch- 
ester; KOoRNER & Woop, Cleveland; Scruces, 
VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis; KENDRICK 
BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN PILLOT Co., Hous- 
ton; PauL Euper & Co., San Francisco; NoRMAN 
REMINGTON Co., Baltimore; EMERY BIRD THAYER, 
Kansas City; MILLER’s Book Store, Atlanta; 
BuLLockK’s, Los Angeles; STEWART Kipp, Cincin- 
nati; J. K. Gmu Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book SrTorE Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Behind the Blurbs 


HE ONLY WITNEss to the murder of 

Elkanah Snow, tight fisted Cape 
Codder, was his big dog, who was 
chained to a ring in the wall of the 
kitchen. There were plenty of suspects, 
and it was lucky for the oafish con- 
stabulary that Holt, the smart New 
York newspaperman, and Doner, the 
equally smart New York detective, were 
down on the Cape that summer. It’s not 
a bad story', and we don’t object to 
having author Frank Shay, in the in- 
terest of the same, make the local police 
rather dumber than they’re likely to be. 
If they hadn’t been, the smart city fel- 
lers wouldn’t have had any mystery to 
work on. * Inspector French solves 
Mystery in the English Channel*, where- 
in two well dressed corpses are found 
aboard a small yacht, with his usual 
brilliance. The corpses, members of a 
firm in difficulties, had evidently been 
running away just before they became 
corpses, but had other members of the 
firm been running with them, and if so, 
why weren't they aboard? The inspector 
has to revise his theories several times 
as new facts come to light, but he is al- 
ways logical and competent, and it is 
a pleasure to work with him. * * # 
The best thriller we’ve read this week is 
Murder Out of Tune’, wherein you dis- 
cover what happened to Ronald Pepper 
when he put an ad in a matrimonial 
paper. Vera and Joyce answered it, and 
they were as different as rainwater and 
champagne. Ronald fell heavily for the 
sparkling Joyce, who had answered his 
ad on a bet, and let her invite all her 
smart friends to his dingy rooms for a 
party. And then they found Joyce cold 
and stiff in the coal hole. Whereupon 
Ronald was snatched off to jail, and 
Joyce’s aunt, the eccentric Lady Wassell- 
Jowett, believing him innocent, took the 
trail as an amateur sleuth and unearthed 
all sorts of amazing things. Swift and 
amusing. * % % A mysterious box flits 
in and out of Murder in the Mews‘, and 
who slew Mr. Knox in the Towers’ 
apartment, and why did Joan go climb- 
ing around fire escapes and watching 
people get murdered, and why did the 
Baroness Rumbeau look so queer? If you 
don’t get confused by all these questions, 
you’re a better man than we are. * * # 
A handsome edition of The Poems of 
Catullus’ has been brought out by Covici 
Friede. They are translated into col- 
loquial English by Horace Gregory, 
and illustrated with a dozen full-page 
many decorations by 
Wacrer R. Brooks. 


drawings and 
Zhenya Gay. 


. Murder on Cape Cod: Macaulay, $2.00. 
. By Freeman Wills Crofts: Harpers, $2.00. 
. By Mareus Magill: Lippincott, $2.00. 
. By Helen Reilly: Crime Club, $1.00. 
. $5.00. 
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Music 
Notable New Recordings 
“laa light music — particularly 


waltzes—would seem to be definitely 
on the wax (pun intended) in this coun- 
try. The latest notable issue of such 
music has just been made by the Victor 
Company, and they have gone to the 
greatest of them all, Johann Strauss, for 
their tunes. Under the generic title of 
Strauss Waltzes they have brought out 
five delightful twelve-inch records in an 
album. The pieces include Thousand and 
One Nights, My Darling, Artists’ Life, 
Village Swallows (which the notes with 
the album attribute to Joseph Strauss, 
but the label on the record to Johann— 
which did write it anyway? Grove 
doesn’t say.) and Reminiscences of 
Vienna, a pot pourri including some 
tunes not in waltz time as well as part 
of the Blue Danube. To show that they 
are not taking these beautiful and thrill- 


ing dances lightly, the Victor people ° 


have had them played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Clemens 
Krauss and Erich Kleiber and the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Dr. 
Leo Blech. There is little to choose be- 
tween the orchestras and the conductors. 
They are all first rate and go at their 
work with The many 
Strauss admirers should be pleased. 

A somewhat peculiar release by the 
Brunswick Company is that of the 
Finale of Vincent d’Indy’s Symphony 
for Orchestra and Piano on a French 
Mountain Air. It is played by the La- 
moureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff, 
with Jeanne-Marie Darre at the piano. 
Written in 1886, the symphony was un- 
familiar to me. The first movements still 
are. I wonder what made them issue only 
the finale in this way. At any rate, it’s a 
most amusing fragment brilliantly re- 
corded. I should like, too, to hear more 
of Mlle. Darre’s work. 

There are not enough short Wag- 
rule 


obvious relish. 


nerian selections available. As a 
you have to buy a large set to get any- 
thing really well done, so we should be 
grateful for the appearance of a couple 
of songs, Traume and Schmerzen, the 
latter arranged by Felix Mottl, sung by 
Elisabeth Ohms, even though the lady’s 
singing is not flawless. The anonymous 
orchestra is conducted in the former by 
the reliable Julius Pruwer, and in the 
latter Manfred Gurlitt wields the baton 
with good taste and discretion. It is too 
bad, both songs being so truly beautiful, 
that for a supposed soprano Mme. Ohms 
has such difficulty with some of her high 


O. C.-T. 


notes, 


1. Victor Musical Masterpieces, C. 15. 
2. Brunswick, 90176. 
3. Brunswick, 90178. 
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b> Prose and Worse << 


‘sShowers and Cooler’’ 


In a sultry summer swoon 

Dreams the golden afternoon. 

Quiet rings the world around 

In a drowsy haze. No sound— 

Song of bird or sigh of breeze— 
In the windless air; 

Only hum of slumbrous bees 
Everywhere. 


Talking to each other, slow 

Thunder voices mutter low, 

Grumble-growl in undertones. 

Every leaf the linden owns 

Shudders, listening, while the air, 

Hushed and breathless, watches where 

Slow the thunderers lift their heads 
Up above the rim 

Of the earth their bulk o’erspreads, 
Dark and grim. 


Lightnings play along the wall 

Of the black clouds, looming tall, 

Climbing up the western sky. 

Tiny breezes wake and fly. 

Faint hot breaths, irresolute, 

Flicker through the foliage, shoot 

White-waked through the linden leaves. 
Birds flash to and fro 

Seeking shelter in the eaves— 


Flying low. 


Little goblin eddies prance, 

Spiralling in antic dance 

Withered leaves and dust and straws, 

Heralding the storm that draws 

Its black curtain up the sky. 

All the little breezes die. 

Sounds of distant voices float 
Strangely, with a clear 

Falling melancholy note 
To the ear. 


Still as wild things feigning death 

All the earth is; not a breath 

Stirs: but in the darkening sky 

Swift clouds hurry, hurry by, 

Veil the sun and chill the air. 

Eastward streams the thunderers’ hair, 

Combed and sifted by the wind. 

Silence still, yet far behind 

Where the storm clouds crowd apace 
Faintly one may hear 

Horns blow up the windy chase 
Coming near. 


Hunt is up now, thicker swarm 
Grey outriders of the storm. 


Louder roll the thunder drums 
And the tumult nearer comes. 
Suddenly a shouting gust 
Fills the air with din and dust. 
Swift the cloud wrack eats the sun; 
Heavy raindrops, one by one, 
Hurtle thréugh the murky air. 
Overhead the trumpets blare. 
Thunderers ride down the sky 
In a hurricane; 
Night and chaos whirling by 
In their train. 


For a moment air is bright 

With a yellow goblin light: 

Gloom comes in the swirling rain. 

Slender branches whip and strain, 

Strew with leaves the shrieking gale 

That sweeps fiercely, nose to trail, 

Down the east. The thunderers’ stride 

Shakes the earth, as undescried 

Through the murk they blunder by, 

Shouting angrily as they try 

Each the other to outroar. 

Lightning, through the grey downpour, 

Spitting like an angry cat 

By the thunderers shouted at,. 

Rips the gloom with sapphire claws 

Flashing from her sable paws. 

Heavy, rain-fringed clouds stoop low, 

Dragging at the earth below. 

In the pauses of the rain 

Glimpses come—a moment plain, 

Blotted then by whirling showers— 

Of the nodding garden flowers, 

Pale green poplar leaves tossed high 

’Gainst a copper-colored sky— 

Wet black trunks and swaying limbs 
Ranged in close array, 

Toning deep their battle hymns— 
Lashed with spray. 


Rain falls straighter, all around 
Slow and soft, without a sound. 
Dull the sullen thunder grows 
And more distant, as it goes 
Rolling eastward, and the rain 
Slackens, falls, and stops again. 
Sun darts out his bright wet gleams 
Through the breaking clouds and 
streams 
Brighter down on tree and hedge, 
Sharpening every shadow’s edge. 
Little aimless breezes play 
Through the jeweled leaves; each spray 
Glistens bright, and shaken, sheds 
Pattering raindrops on our heads. 
Robins hop and fly about 
Chattering on the lawn; 
Thankful for the rain, no doubt— 
Now it’s gone. 
Watter R. Brooks. 
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b> From the Life << 


bb Prisoner 
| E TRAMPED the hot road of a 


strange country under a staring 

blue sky and tried to tell himself 
that this was where he belonged. He 
would not go home. He could never go 
home again. 

And all the time the letter in his 
pocket beat like a live bird. He thrust 
in his hand and closed on it with a 
strangling grip; but there was no way 
to squeeze the life out of it. 

“My mother is going to die,” he said 
out loud as he walked along, trying to 
face it down in words. How many thou- 
sand miles between them? “My mother 
is going to die,” he repeated. “Well, 
what of it?” and looked defiantly at one 
side of the empty road and at the other. 
Do not all men love their parents, he 
asked himself, if they live long enough? 
And count themselves lucky, sometimes. 
As for himself he was nearer fifty than 
forty. He might have been ready to 
stand out against it. At the thought, he 


" stiffened his shoulders and like an army 


advancing against the enemy marched 
down the strange road that was no 
stranger than all the others he’ had 
traveled in the last three years. Before 
that—he had only to close his eyes and 
he could feel against his cheek, in his 
throat, the fog of heat and despair, the 
damp sweat of madness that was Devil’s 
Island. If he went back to her, he would 
go back to that. If he saw her face again, 
it would mean the end of life for him. 

He knew very well how these things 
happened! Take up any newspaper and 
one can read about them—the men who 
return to their dying mothers’ bedsides. 
As if they were desperate, wanting 
something. And the police! The police 
know about them too. The worse a man 
is, say the police, the more certainly will 
he return. 

He stopped still in the middle of the 
road and kicked the dust ahead of him. 
Why do they go back? he asked him- 
self, clenching the letter in his hand. 
What do they want of a dying woman? 
And as he asked himself the question, 
he felt the painful labor of his heart 
behind his ribs. 

He walked on more slowly. As for 
himself, if any one had asked him, what 
kind of son was he? A bad one. He knew 
that. A thief since he had been seven- 
teen; on the police records, an “incur- 
able.” That was a lie. For three years, 
since his last escape, he had been his 
own man in strange countries. Stealing 
nothing. Honest. He had learned his les- 
son—that first time. 


Remembering it, he sat down as if 
suddenly exhausted in the meagre shade 
of a palm tree that stood straight and 
high beside the road. He wiped his fore- 
head on his sleeve. Fifteen years on 
Devil’s Island. And that first escape of 





his. Like remembering fever that won’t | 
be remembered except in flashes that | 
make you crazy. He had been a fool to | 
return to his own country. His mother | 


had been there, alive and waiting for 
him. But he had been a fool, neverthe- 
less. And like a fool he had been caught. 
Back on Devil’s Island he had thought 
about it. And he had seen a queer thing. 
In his own country, near his mother who 
was good and full of prayers for him, 
he was a thief. He would always be a 
thief. It was as if his love for her and 
his need of her were a weakness in him. 
Now how could that be true? Neverthe- 





less, at home he must always be a thief. | 
And he had seen that if he should eseape | 


again from that hell-hole—and none had 
ever done it, none had ever tried it twice 
—he must get clear of everything that 
held him. Never to go back home again. 
Never to steal again. He would start his 
own life in a new place. Well, he had 
vowed it. And he had escaped. 

He would not remember that second 
escape. He stood up trembling and his 
hand closed on the letter. He lifted his 
eyes to the clattering palm leaves over- 
head and, beyond them, to a glazed and 
foreign sky. Was this what he had 
escaped for? 

By God, he cried out to himself, it 
wasn’t worth it. It wasn’t enough! 

Seriously ill, the letter said. Maybe, 
if he could get there, she would not die. 
He turned around and began to walk 
slowly in the direction from which he 
had come. 

When he left the ship and stood upon 
familiar soil again, when he struck 
into the well-known countryside and 
breathed the soft sweet air, he knew 
that he had never in his life been free. 

On his mother’s doorstep they closed 
in upon him. They had been watching 
for him; expecting him. The police. And 
he was suddenly more tired than he had 
known that life could make a man. It 
seemed to him that he had always been 
fighting to escape from something— 
struggling to reach something—he 
didn’t know why or what. But all of it 
had come to nothing. 

“Very well,” he said indifferently to 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his captors, “but first—”’ he nodded to- | 
ward the door, “first let me see my | 


mother. Once. Before she dies.” 
Inpy Hatt. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The pleasant old towns of New Eng- 
land are ideal in the variety they offer 
to vacationists. @ The hill towns are 
still peaceful under their great trees 
- - - but golf and tennis are universal. 
@ Old fishing boats still bump 
against the wharves that form so 
picturesque a feature of New Eng- 
land’s wonderful shore line... at 
the same time modern bathing suits 
and beach pajamas fit into the land- 
scape equally well. @ Canoes are in 
great demand, changing owners every 
week or so, and edging into every 
nook and cranny on the waters of 
New England’s many lakes, from 
Maine to Connecticut. @ By train, 
bus, service 
thousands will turn to New England 
till late Autumn brings them home. 
@ For holiday plans address Mrs. 
Kirkland, Director. 


motor or coastwise 
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Screen Crime vs. Press Crime 
(Continued from Page 399) 


they ever acquire; for the channels of in- 
telligent social intercourse and serious 
reading are forever closed to most of 
them. 

And how about the 35,000,000 other 
adults (more or less) who are blessed 
with at least moderate intelligence, who 
can read well and with a certain pleas- 
ure, and who therefore give time and 
thought to what newspapers print? 
Even those among them who read little 
save trashy novels, shoddy magazines 
and the dirtiest tabloids are considerably 
superior to the movie fans. For here is 
a strange discovery—the ability to read 
well and to learn from what one reads 
is the surest single mark of intelligence. 
The odds are fully ten to one that a 
girl who spends two hours a day por- 
ing over a wood pulp magazine is con- 
siderably brighter than one who never 
reads but spends all her free time in the 
movies. Reading requires far more 
brains than eyeing a flicker of light on a 
sheet. And the brains which enjoy read- 
ing—even though it be rather low-grade 
stuff—are more analytical, more ob- 
servant, more reflective, hence intellec- 
tually more stable than the brains which 
function no higher than the levels re- 
quired by picture-writing. 

So we arrive at a strange conclusion. 
An underworld picture of a given event 
exerts perhaps 150,000,000 times as 
strong an influence upon those who see 
it as the printed account of the very 
same event exerts upon those who read 
it. And it may be that, when we can 
measure psychic intensities and their 
effects more precisely, we shall find that 
the picture version is even 1,000,000,000 
times more effective than the printed, 
taking into account all the millions who 
see each form. The talking picture, 
merely as a medium of communication, 
is from 10 to 100 times more effective 
per unit of time; and then too, it at- 
tracts people who are, in one way or 
another, more susceptible to its influence. 
So tabloids are mere slops as compared 
with the underworld pictures, which are 
the quintessence of degeneration and so- 
cial poison. 

Well, what shall we do about it? Cen- 
sorship? I hope not. That’s a poor way 
of managing social education. Could we 
exclude from motion picture houses 
everybody who had not yet finished 
eight years of schooling, that alone 
would take care of the 12,000,000 illiter- 
ates and nearly all of the 10,000,000 


semi-literates in towns. The scheme 


would, however, still leave wide open 
the theatre doors to the most dangerous 
class of all, the hypersuggestibles and 


hypersensitives. So far as I can see, 
there is no form of social control that 
can find and manage these people. So 
the task falls upon individual parents, 
teachers, social workers, and neighbor- 
hood groups. 

Of course, there’s not the faintest 
chance that American parents will force 
through a law barring all children and 
imperfectly educated adults from the 
picture houses. For parents, as a class, 
are a flabby pack of muddle-headed, 
somewhat cowardly folk who cannot and 
will not run their homes any better than 
they run their cities. As long as young 
mothers give more time and study to 
bridge than to the moral education of 
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Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of the Week in the 
Outlook of July 25, 1951 


The special Nobel prize of $100,- 
000, established in 1932, for the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the nation 
which during any period of twelve 
months has performed one complete- 
ly unselfish act, has not yet been 
awarded. 


President Swenson of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dentistry stated this 
week that no person in the United 
States has suffered from dental cavi- 
ties who has followed the Public 
Health Commission’s food regula- 
tions recommended by the Academy 
in 1933. : 


The venerable editor of State Gov- 
ernment, in a radinterview Monday, 
declared that up to January 1, 1951, 
forty-five states had enacted laws re- 
lating to gambling and divorce which 
nereey the Nevada statutes in effect 
in ; 


Ppr<< 


their young; and as long as fathers 
spend more energy on the golf courses 
than in chasing out of town the rum 
runners, bootleggers, crooked politicians, 
and crime pictures, our present discus- 
sion must remain strictly academic. And 
the Silver Screen will go on breeding 
Yellow Dogs. 


A Spanish League of Nations? 
(Continued from Page 401) 


the similarity of language and ideals. 
Bourgeois or middle-class ideals are 
ideals of comfort and wealth. Shrewd 
merchants and professional men _ will 
now take the place of the aristocratic, 
careless friends of the gay monarch. 
They are much more likely to enter into 
pacific but merciless conflict with ex- 
porters and travelers from the United 
States especially since the latter have 
seldom made attempts to treat Latin 
Americans as human beings, even in 
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their own country. Since the Latin 
workers take a very active interest in 
politics, the Spanish worker will at last 
assert himself also. How have they been 
treated here? 

This new situation is apparently not 
realized by the more sentimental writers 
of the American press. As usual, they 
are strong on sentiment and weak on 
racial psychology. They mistake their 
own detached, ethical standards for ac- 
tual factors in the affairs of the nations. 
America has shown that she meant to 
try to square her idcals and her policies. 
This will-to-believe is a costly gift. It 
may defeat all expectations. 

Briefly, Spain is not an old nation 
turned republican; it is a new nation. 
Between 1480 and 1700 her population 
fell from ten to six millions. It has taken 
the Spanish people more than a century 
to recover. But under the crust of mon- 
archy the seed was fermenting. Because 
everything Spanish was eclipsed, the 
quality of the Spaniards remained real, 
unused but potential. The same factors 
which made Spain economically pre- 
ponderant at the end of the fifteenth 
century may operate again. Spain was 
drained of men and money to keep up an 
empire larger than she could occupy. 
In our days, the investment will pay 
dividends at last, not to the detriment of 
the former colonies, but to their eco- 
nomic, cultural and artistic advantage. 

Spain had made too great an effort. 
Her people bent under the burden and 
collapsed. They are recovering. Ma- 
caulay attributed the Spanish decadence 
to bad government, while Darwin sought 
to explain it by the celibacy of the 
countless members of the religious or- 
ders, and by their religious intolerance. 
Admitting that celibacy to have been 
real, both these great Englishmen took 
the effect for the cause. The reasons 
were the Arab withdrawal, the burden 
carried by the mother country, the ex- 
travagance of Charles the Fifth and 
Philip the Second, the absence of true 
leadership, the discouragement of the in- 
tellectual élite, and the mental idleness 
forcibly maintained in the land by reac- 
tionary masters. Spaniards became fos- 
silized, imbedded in tradition. They 
may well catch up with the most pro- 
gressive nations when they accept the 
rule of a different set of men—how dif- 
ferent only time will tell. We who have 
met these men in exile may perhaps ven- 
ture the guess that they are much like 
Frenchmen and Englishmen of the in- 
tellectual type. 

Time was when a middle-class repub- 
lic meant the rule of the middle-class. 
Like the Slavs, however, the Latin 
masses are in a different mood today. 
That is the factor which we have to face. 
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Already in Russia, artists and creative 
writers are under the patronage and 
guidance of guilds and workers’ organi- 
zations. These are the Medici of today. 
In Spain, as elsewhere, art will soon be 
serving the workers or perish. Let us 
hope that the workers will have good 
taste—that of the middle-class often was 
bad. In world affairs likewise the senti- 
ment of the masses becomes the guiding 
wand of the modern politician. Some- 
times it prods him none too gently. 

The new imperialism of the masses 
is democratic. It is not yet a very articu- 
late aim on the part of the white work- 
ers who want to better their economic 
conditions, but it becomes more con- 
scious all the time. It is complicated by 
mystical and romantic tendencies. The 
white proletariat of the Latin world is 
now educated, machine-conscious, jeal- 
ous and passionately interested in new 
ideas. It tends to the establishment of a 
new aristocracy. The Latin worker is an 
aristocrat whose claims have not yet 
been recognized. If this is true of any 
Latin, it is true of the Spanish worker. 

The national characteristics of the 
Spanish people will not be altered, but 
they will be adapted to modern ways. 
They will perhaps be emphasized. As I 
read them, they are the opposite and an- 
tithesis of all that many people in the 
United States hold most sacred. Unless 
we are to deplore this second venture of 
Spain in republican régimes, it is time to 
think over all its possibilities, including 
that of the total disappearance of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization before the double as- 
sault of Slav and Latin countries. 


Reparations and Isolation 
(Continued from Page 400) 


On June 13, William R. Castle, Jr., 
the Under Secretary of State, let it be 
known that the government was deep- 
ly concerned over the German situation 
and intimated that if a serious crisis 
were to develop the Administration 
would be willing to consider a temporary 
change in the government’s war debt 
policy. At the same time he insisted that 
the government’s policy had not yet 
changed and that the Administration did 
not regard a crisis as having arisen. This 
first admission by any American official 
that the American debt policy might be 
modified was regarded overseas as news 
of prime importance. 

Two days later, however, Mr. Hoover 
in a speech at Indianapolis seemed to 
revert to the orthodox gospel of isola- 
tion when he declared that “we are 
economically more self-contained than 
any other great nation,” and that “with 
the passing of the temporary disloca- 
tions and shocks we can and will make 


a large measure of recovery irrespective 
of the rest of the world. We did so with 
even worse foreign conditions in 1921.” 

Once more, it seemed, we were pre- 
tending not to see the cat. During the 
next few days, however, word came to 
the President from his political advisers, 
from bankers and business men, and, 
according to rumor, from Secretary Mel- 
lon in London, that Germany was on the 
verge of an economic breakdown which 
threatened also the stability of its po- 
litical system. These reports were sup- 
ported by a personal appeal to Mr. 
Hoover from President von Hindenburg. 
There was no time for half-way meas- 
ures, and after satisfying himself that 
an emergency existed and conferring 
quickly with the leaders of both parties 
in Congress and certain of the ambas- 
sadors, President Hoover boldly pro- 
posed a program of united action by all 
the creditor nations for a year’s mora- 
torium on German reparations and all 
other government war debts. 


yee was a distinct lapse from our 


policy of “splendid isolation.” And 
strange as it may seem, the founding 
fathers did not turn over in their graves 
and the Constitution did not crumble in- 
to dust. Instead, the country greeted 
the proposal as an act of statesmanship ; 
the stock market became buoyant, and 
the whole world applauded. Indeed, the 
enthusiasm was a bit overdone, because 
there were still many details of the plan 
to be worked out by negotiations, and 
Germany also needed something more 
than a postponement of reparation. 

Nevertheless, prompt action by the 
President saved Europe from the pos- 
sible disastrous effects of a German de- 
fault and the political disturbances 
which might have followed. It also 
showed that the American people are 
not such downright isolationists as most 
politicians have been led to believe, and 
that the playing of our proper réle in 
international affairs is both good busi- 
ness and good polities. 

In 1920 the politicians made a fetish 
of our isolation, not because they were 
afraid of Europe, but because it was 
then politically expedient. The Ameri- 
can people were tired of the war and of 
hearing about Europe, and were moved 
to cheers when any political orator be- 
gan to ring the changes on “America 
first.” This trick worked so well that 
few public leaders since the war have 
had the courage to urge that the United 
States play a part in the world commen- 
surate with its resources and responsi- 
bilities. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
traordinary developments since June 20 
will persuade them to revise their out- 
worn formulas. 
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to publication date of issue in which advertisement is to appear. 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St., New York City 





HoTELsS AND RESORTS 


HoTELS AND RESORTS 


MisceELLaANeous 





Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 

A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now 

open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 27th 

season 





New Hampshire 


SHATTUCK INN 
at foot of Monadnock Mountains 
Jaffrey, N. H. 

American plan. Open all year. All modern 
conveniences. Our own farm. House fireproof. 
Wlevator and library. The best at moderate 
cost. E. C, Shattuck 





New Merico 


PINON LODGE, CRYSTAL, NEW MEX. 
New Mexico. 


In most beautiful part of 
Mountains, canyons, lakes, streams. Cool 
nights, moderate days. Modern’ improve- 


ments, Horseback and motor trips. 





New Yor. 
FENTON HOUSE SE AND asin 


Adirondacks, altitu place for 
rest and_ health. oy pie and_ vegetable 
garden. Write for particulars. C. Fenton 
Parker, Number Four, N. Y 





New York City 


> Washington Sq. 

Hotel Judson cs New rei © ity 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 





New York City 


Hore LENOX, North St., west of Dela- 
ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Superior 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct 
or Outlook Travel Bureau for rates, details, 
bookings. 








Books 





THE LARGEST PUBLISHERS of privately 
printed and limited editions in the United 
States invite you to send for their free 
literature on such books and on their unex- 
purgated public ations dealing with curiosa 
and esoterica. THE PANURGE EDITIONS, 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WRITERS SERVICE—We have just ar- 
ranged for contract on favorable terms of 
client’s novel titled ‘‘The Brown Maiden’’ 
with prominent publisher. Free literature 
by such authorities as Irvin S. Cobb, Frank 
Swinnerton, etc. Also booklet HOW TO 
WRITE FOR THE TALKIES by famous 
director. Write today for your copy! Daniel 
O’Malley Co., Inc., 1776-0 Broadway, New 
York City. 





MiscELLANEOUS 





YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY DE- 
LINEATED. Full information sent on re- 
quest. Established 1900, F. sae Hel SMITH, 
Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. 








ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
Steaming hot water instantly, anywhere, any 
time. For shaving, bath, laundry, dishes 
Made pocket size of aluminum, with 8 feet 
rubberized cord. $2.50 post paid. Write for 
free a“ ature, 

FREDRICK COMPANY 
55 ve... st. Holyoke, Mass. 








POEM “IF’’—by Rudyard Kipling. Printed 
on beautiful card. Decorative; suitable for 
framing. 25c each. 1445 Outloox and Inde- 
pendent. 





PUZZLE PARTY CARDS—‘‘Pencil Biter’’ 
12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and key card. 
25c per set. 1447 Outlook and Independent. 





Here WANTED 





POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; Experience 
unnecessary. List of positions free. 292-G, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





TUTOR wishes position. Box 9746 Outlook 


and Independent. 





Health Culturist, drives car, 
would travel or care for 
East 77th St., 


CRAFTSMAN, 
speaks languages, 
invalid. References. Karsy, 323 
N;. ¥. C. 





WELL-BRED, mature woman, good linguist, 
wants responsible position in organization or 
home. Box 9747 Outlock and Independent. 





MART OF THE UNUSUAL 





YOUR. COMPLETE PERSONAL HORO- 
SCOPE calculated by one of the foremost 
American astrologers (graduate engineer and 
mathematician.) A highly scientific, practical, 
individual and confidential Astrological Serv- 
ice touching all angles of the personal life. 
When writing for terms send date and place 
of birth for brief personal survey. Positively 
no obligation. ROSS PATTERSON, Rockport, 
Knox County, Maine. 








CONDITIONS OF THE 
REMARKABLE 
REMARKS CONTEST 


WHyyewy 


For the best Remarkable Remarks con- 
tributed by Outlook readers the Outlook will! 
award weekly prizes of $5 for the one judged 
best, and $2 each for as many more,as may 
~) adjudged worthy of inclusion in the 
column. 


Entries for each week’s contest close at 
12 o’clock noon on the Monday of the week 
preceding date of publication. 


All. Remarkable Remarks must be direct 
quotations and must be accompanied by 
evidence of their source. If the Remarkable 
Remark selected by any contributor has ap- 
peared in the press, it must be accompanied 
by clipped evidence, showing the author of 
the remark and the name and date of the 
publication in which it appeared. If the 
Remarkable Remark has appeared in a book, 
the title of the book and the name of its 
author, together with the number of the 
page upon which the Remarkable Remark is 
to be found, must be submitted. 


All Remarkable Remarks must be ac- 
companied by a single sentence explaining 
w the contributor considers the con- 
tributed remark remarkable. 


In case two or more contributors submit 
the same Remarkable Remark which is judged 
worthy of any prize, the contributor whose 
Remarkable Remark is accompanied by the 
best—briefest and oe ap ene sen- 
tence will be awarded the prize. 


The editors of the Outlook are the sole 
judges of the contest and are ineligible to 
compete. All contributions should be sent 
to the Remarkabie Remarks Editor. 























The Spotlight on Sports 
(Continued from Page 404) 


dummy, so to speak, a walking advertise- 
ment for the handiwork of English 
sports-apparel creators. In his case, fine 
feathers did not make fine birdies. 

Like Raymond Hitchcock’s hero, Cot- 
ton was all dressed up with no place to 
go. At least he used up so many strokes 
going places that his gallery deserted 
him. That Solomonesque glory was 

wasted on the desert air of Inverness. 
No spectators means no prospective cus- 
tomers. 

Hagen and Farrell, dandies of the 
American links, abandoned the conven- 
tional knickers for long white flannels. 
A tailoring concern is trying to estab- 
lish a vogue for “slacks,” hence the 
missionary work of Walter and Johnny, 
recognized arbiters of golf fashions. I 
doubt if it takes. Long breeks are all 
well enough if you stay on the fairways, 
but they have obvious disadvantages for 
the congenital slicer who explores the 
jungle. 

British pros, Compston excepted, re- 

ymained faithful to plus fours, snugly 


pleated at the beltless waistline. They 
were self-sustaining (the trousers, not 
the golfers), even the time-honored Eng- 
lish braces being discarded in deference 
to American opinion, which holds that 
only a visiting fireman may expose his 
suspenders to the shameless gaze of the 
public. 


S&P Duration Record 


Dr. Laurence Kurzrok, winner of the 
Greater New York Tennis Title (it 
sounds impressive) figures in the longest 
set ever played in a recognized tourna- 
ment. During the Missouri champion- 
ship some weeks ago Kurzrok and Wray 
Brown struggled to a 25-23 decision. 
Those forty-eight games are equivalent 
to the average five-set match. 

Brookes and McLoughlin put on a 
marathon set during the 1914 Davis Cup 
tie, Red Mac winning 17-15. Forest 
Hills observers still get a reminiscent 
tingle from that blood and thunder 
thriller. It burned McLoughlin out—cut 
short his meteoric career. His was a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

Grorce Trevor. 











A Binder for the Outlook 
Holds 5 Months’ Issues 


Made of dark green leatherette, 
strongly and durably built to hold 
22 copies of the OUTLOOK, this at- 
tractive binder enables you to have 
available for immediate reference 
the OUTLOOK’s account of the 
world’s activities over a period of 
five months. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. Send it in 
today! 


The Outlook Company 
120 East 16th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me by parcel post, charges prepaid, my 
new Outlook Binder (to contain twenty-two numbers). 
I enclose $3.15 in full payment. If I am not thoroughly 
pleased I will return the binder at your expense an 
my money will be returned. 


Pere erereccccesesesesesesesereseee® 


Address 


If you prefer, pay $3.15 to the postman on delivery 
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